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JOHN B. C. LUCAS, PHYSIOCRAT 
ON THE FRONTIER! 


HUGH G. CLELAND 
]. The French Beginnings 


EAN BAPTISTE CHARLES LUCAS DESPEINTREAUX was born in Pont- 
e Audemer, a Norman town on the Brille river in France, on August 

14, 1758.2 His father, Robert Joseph Edouard Lucas, was first 
magistrate of the district. His mother was a member of the nobility 
before her marriage, Lady Elizebeth Jeanne Victoire Felicite Larcher. 
The Lucas family was very old; it has been traced through the English 
Domesday Book, the roll of Battle Abbey and several other ancient 
records.* 


From the will of Lucas’ mother, it is possible to get a picture of the 
social and economic status of the family. At the death of Madame 
Lucas in 1789, she owned a town house with a garden where she em- 
ployed two servants as well as a country home with some farm land 


1 A thesis submitted to the graduate school of the University of 
Pittsburgh, in 1952, in partial fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
gree of master of arts—Ed, 

2 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1949, p. 
1481 (Washington, 1950). In America, Lucas anglicized his name by 
adopting the form John B. C. Lucas. 


3 J. B.C. Lucas passport, and Lucas Family to Lucas (on the set- 
tlement of Mrs. Lucas’ estate), 1789, both in French, in the Lucas 
Papers at the Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis. Microfilms of 
these and of other Lucas papers cited below are in the Darlington 
Library of the University of Pittsburgh. 

4 William Hyde and Howard L. Conrad, Encyclopedia of the His- 
tory of St. Louis, 3:1315 (St. Louis, 1899). 
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attached where one servant was kept. Both houses were very substantial. 
From a partial description of the furnishings bequeathed by her, it is 
possible to picture the standard of living of the family. Mentioned 
were 10 pounds of table silver, 68 napkins, 17 tablecloths, 32 sheets, 
jewelry, an inlaid chest of drawers, fine china, silver candlesticks, an 
extensive library, various drapes and laces, and much fine furniture. 


The will of Mme. Lucas also tells us where the six Lucas children 
were in 1789. The oldest, Gaspard Joseph, was titular priest of the 
Chapel of St. Margaret. The next oldest, Mlle. Douce Felicité, was at 
home. Then came John, in Pittsburgh, followed by Louis Hippolyte 
of Petit Frou, Santo Domingo, in the French West Indies. The next 
brother, Edouard Victor, was a merchant of Rouen who also traveled in 
England, for he wrote to John from there. The youngest, Robert Paul, 
was at home in 1789.5 


John was educated in the law with the intention that he should 
assume his father’s position. He attended the Honfluer and Paris law 
schools and was graduated from the law department of the University 
of Caen in 1782. Thereafter, he practiced in Pont-Audemer. His edu- 
cation, he later told his daughter, “was not acquired by steam, but was 
exceedingly thorough.”6 


At Honfluer, he met and married Anne Sebin, the daughter of a 
cloth manufacturer of that city. According to Lucas’ daughter, her 
mother “was a very handsome, well-educated, and, in many respects, a 
remarkable woman; and although she was beneath him socially, being 
the daughter of a cloth manufacturer, still he was so taken with her 
personal charms and mental endowments, that he made her an offer of 
his hand and heart, and was accepted.” The daughter also relates that 
this marriage displeased Lucas’ family, which had planned another for 
him, and that the resultant friction was the cause of Lucas’ emigration. 


5 Lucas Family to Lucas, 1789, and Edouard Lucas to John Lucas, 
June 30, 1797, in Lucas Papers. 

6 Anne Lucas Hunt, “Early Recollections,” in Missouri Historical 
Society, Glimpses of the Past, 1:41 (May, 1934); Biographical Dic- 
wean 1481; Lucas passport and diploma, in Lucas Papers, in 
French. 
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This tale may be one of several fanciful romances that have grown up 
around the affair.” 


There are several reasons given for Lucas’ desire to come to 
America. Besides the story told by his daughter there is another. Mc- 
Dermott writes that “tradition . . . has also declared that he left home 
because he could not reconcile his republican principles with the royal- 
ist sympathies of his father.” But this, he continues, “is without foun- 
dation, for the older Lucas died in 1783, more than a year before his 
son left France.”® McDermott gives no source for the story. At any 
rate, the elder Lucas had died in 1783, so the story could not be true.? 


Apparently, Lucas first was stimulated by a friend in Honfluer, 
Jacques le Ray de Chaumont, fils, to consider emigration to the new 
world seriously. This young man was the son of the landlord of Benja- 
min Franklin, the American envoy to France, then staying at Passy. 
Both the elder le Ray de Chaumont and his son were staunch friends 
of America and, of course, quite friendly to Franklin. The son was 
planning to come to America and urged the idea on Lucas.!° 


7 Hyde and Conrad, St. Louis, 3:1316; Hunt, “Early Recollec- 
tions,” 41. For another account, see Claude Francois Adrien 
Marquis de Lezay-Marnesia, Lettres ecrites des rives de l’Ohio, 114- 
137 (Paris, 1801). Lezay-Marnesia came to America to found a 
colony in Ohio in 1790 and lived in Pittsburgh for a while in 
1791. For him, see Bibliographie Universalle Ancienne et Moderne, 
24:437-438 (Paris, n.d.). In his Lettres he gives a fanciful ac- 
count in which Lucas’ wife has another name, a different city of 
origin, and a different social background; the date of the death of 
Lucas’ father is different; the source of the capital Lucas used to 
come to America is different; and Lucas’ port of embarkation is dif- 
ferent. Extant documents contradict almost every detail of his 
story. For another commentary on the latter, see John F. McDer- 
mott, “John B. C. Lucas in Pennsylvania,” ante, 21:210-21l1 n. (Sep- 
tember, 1938). McDermott concludes, and the author concurs, that 
the Lezay-Marnesia account is “in the main a literary indulgence.” 

8 McDermott, “Lucas,” 210. 

9 Lucas to Benjamin Franklin, in French, January 9, 1784, in 
Franklin Papers, 31:14, in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia. Photostats of this and other Franklin letters 
mentioned below are in the Darlington Library of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

10 Hyde and Conrad, St. Louis, 3:1316; Edward E. Hale and Edward 
E. Hale, Jr., Franklin in France from Original Documents, 1:83-84 
(Boston, 1888). Young le Ray de Chaumont came to America later; 
for glimpses of his activities here, as businessman and land-specu- 
lator, see summaries of his letters in I. Minis Hays, ed., Calendar of 
the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, 3:324, 387, 400; 4:12, 138, 145, 357, 363 (Phila- 
delphia, 1908). 
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At any rate, on January 9, 1784, Lucas journeyed to Paris to see 
Franklin and from there wrote to near-by Passy requesting an audience. 
He was bent on emigrating to the United States and wished advice. 
His letter to Franklin reveals much of his political philosophy, as well 
as his own personality and background.!! 


Until the American revolution had taken place, he wrote, he had 
never thought of leaving his homeland, despite the objections he had 
to Bourbon France. The American revolution which had been con- 
cluded successfully only a few months before, however, made him 
determined to seek out this nation of high principles, enlightened 
patriots, and free land. 


Since his father had died the year before, the family estate had 
been divided between his mother and the six children. Lucas was con- 
cerned that his share—worth about fifteen thousand francs—might 
not be enough for the undertaking. “It is with this modest sum,” he 
wrote, “that I wish to seek in your country the inestimable happiness 
of a life free, comfortable, and, in a word, natural.” 


Unlike so many European gentlemen who dreamed of quick riches 
or vast holdings in the new world, Lucas had a surprisingly sound 
approach to life in the United States. He wrote: 

I venture to inform you that if this sum seems to you limited, 
my expectations are not very great. I have heard that there is yet 
much uncultivated land in your country which one can obtain from 
the government for the cost of clearing. Well, sir. if that is so, pro- 
vided with the sum which I have had the honor of telling you that I 
can furnish for the expenses . . . in forming, in the most economical 
manner, a small establishment in your country to exploit there 
enough land to support me frugally, with the aid of the necessary 
slaves or servants, all my desires will be fulfilled. .. . My aim is to 
hold the middle way. This state will maintain me in a certain activ- 
ity that will have nothing of the indolence of the rich nor the 
despondency of the miserable. 

Although Lucas felt constrained to deny that his project was “the 


work of a head warmed by the illusions offered by romantic descrip- 

tions or by the philosophic mania by which some in our century are 

worked up,” his entire letter reflects the influence of the physiocratic 

view that agriculture was the highest calling and the allied notion of 
the philosophes that an equalitarian society was the happiest. 

To assure Franklin, further, that he was not a foolish romantic, 

11 Lucas to Franklin, January 9, 1784, in Franklin Papers, 31:14, 


in French. For the complete text of this letter, in a translation 
largely followed by the writer, see McDermott, “Lucas,” 211-214. 
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Lucas added that as a youth he had spent a great deal of time in the 
country and both understood at first hand and liked farming. All the 
more attractive, he felt, would be farming in the new republic. Of his 
early acquired love of country life he wrote: 


This first taste has never left me and I shall satisfy it with so 
much the more pleasure in your country where neither tithes, nor 
feudal dues, nor the scorn which is attached to the country dweller, 
nor privilege, nor so many other abuses authorized by the constitu- 
tion of my country will be able to follow me. 


Lucas was, of course, granted an audience. In a later letter to 
Franklin, he recalled this first meeting: 


I presented myself at your residence and you received me with 
the kindness and benevolence which distinguish you; you satisfied 
all my doubts perfectly. I learnt of you a thousand things of which 
I was entirely ignorant—with particular goodness you even promised 
me that when I was ready to leave you would give me a letter of 
introduction to one of your friends in Philadelphia. I availed myself 
of your kindness to me; on the 20th of March following I had the 
honor of paying my respects to you at Passy, you gave me a letter 
of introduction for my wife and myself to Mr. and Mrs. Bache at 
Philadelphia.!2 


On March 13, 1784, Lucas received a passport at Pont-Audemer 
for himself and a young servant who accompanied him. In it he is de- 
scribed as five foot two and one-half inches tall, long and thin of face, 
with brown eyes, a long nose, and black eyebrows and lashes. 

On the 20th of March, as indicated above, Lucas had a final audi- 
ence with Franklin. Shortly thereafter, he sailed, apparently on an 
English ship, for carefully preserved in his papers is found the receipt 
for his passage money which reads: “Received 5th of May 1784 of Mr. 
Despeintreaux Thirty Guineas in part of Sixty Guineas for the passage 
of himself, his wife and servant in the Bloodhound [illegible word] for 
Philadelphia—Geo: MacKireth, Broker.”!3 


12 Lucas to Franklin, July 28, 1788, in Franklin Papers, in French. 
The date of this letter is apparently wrong, for Franklin received it 
sometime before July 20, and his grandson replied for him on that 
date. See Franklin Papers, 48:52. 

13 Lucas passport in Lucas Papers, in English. 
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Il. The Woods of Pennsylvania 


The Lucas family arrived safely in Philadelphia and went with 
their letter of introduction to see Franklin’s daughter and son-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bache. They were well received. Bache sug- 
gested Pittsburgh as a likely place to settle. There is also the possibility 
that Albert Gallatin influenced Lucas’ choice of a destination. Several 
early writers make this assertion. The account may be true. Gallatin 
had gone to school with Richard Bache’s son, B. F. Bache, in Geneva. 
In the spirng of 1784, Gallatin was in Philadelphia, and may very well 
have called on the Bache family. If so, he may have met Lucas, or have 
given Bache information which Bache later passed on to Lucas.!4 


At any rate, Lucas proceeded to Pittsburgh. He remained there 
awhile and then purchased a farm not far from the town. It was, he 
declared, “a plantation too small for a covetous settler, but sufficiently 
large for a reasonable man. It is agreeably situated on a height, at the 
foot of which is the left bank of the Monongahela, in Washington 
County six miles from Pittsburgh.” This would place the land approxi- 
mately opposite the foot of the present Rutherglen Street and the plant 
of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. At the time of the sale 
of the farm some years later, it consisted of ninety-four acres. The place 
was called Montpelier.'5 

The records of Lucas’ early years are meager.'© He made it a point 
to study the language, history, constitution, and laws of his adopted 


14 Lucas to Franklin, July 28, 1788, in Franklin Papers, in French 
(cf. note 12 for date) ; Louis Houck, A History of Missouri, 3:41 (Chi- 
cago, 1908); Hyde and Conrad, St. Louis, 3:1316; Henry Adams, ed., 
The Writings of Albert Gallatin, 2:649 (Philadelphia, 1879); Henry 
Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin, 54 (Philadelphia, 1879). Adams gives 
no source for his statement that Gallatin was in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1784, declaring that all Gallatin records for this period are 


ost. 

15 Lucas to Franklin, July 28, 1788, in Franklin Papers, in French 
(cf. note 12 for date); Hunt, “Early Recollections,” 41; Allegheny 
County Deed Book 21, pp. 481-483. In 1788, four years after Lucas 
settled there, this old Washington County farm was absorbed by 
the newly established County of Allegheny, 

16 Lezay-Marnesia, in his Lettres, 113-135, gives a fanciful account 
of the Lucas family in Pennsylvania. Although published in 1801, 
his account was written in 1791 when he was promoting a French 
colony in Ohio. Perhaps this fact accounts for what he wrote. At 
any rate, his description of Montpelier sounds much more like a 
treatise on the Garden of Eden than on frontier Pennsylvania. The 
unreliable nature of his book has been indicated above, in note 7. 
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country. Gallatin was an occasional caller at the Lucas home: it was 
his custom to stop off at Montpelier for the night when traveling from 
Pittsburgh to New Geneva. How early this relationship started is not 
clear. Hugh Henry Brackenridge also seems to have been an early 
acquaintance, for in 1795, Lucas declared that he had known Bracken- 
ridge for over ten years. The intellectual Brackenridge, apparently, did 
not have too many fellow spirits in the area. Perhaps that is why he 
sought out Lucas. At any rate, he declared in 1795 that he had long 
cultivated Lucas’ acquaintance “in consideration of his . . . philosophic 
knowledge, and knowledge of the Roman Civil law, and the local juris- 
prudence of France.”!7 

Lucas divided his time between farming and trading voyages in 
the upper Mississippi valley. His trading will be discussed in a subse- 
quent chapter. On the farm, oats, corn, hay and potatoes were grown.!® 

The Lucas home was naturally a mecca for French travelers. Be- 
sides Lezay-Marnésia, the French traveler Antoine Saugrain made his 
acquaintance.!9 Saugrain, brother-in-law of Dr. Joseph Guillotin, was 
a physician, scientist, and naturalist, and a good friend of Franklin.?° 

From time to time, Lucas received additional sums of money from 
the estates of relatives in France. They were forwarded through B. F. 
Bache. Lucas invested the money in land. In 1791, Mrs. Lucas received 
a shipment of goods in Philadelphia from Le Havre, probably an inheri- 
tance. Apparently Mrs. Lucas went to Philadelphia to receive the goods, 
for she transacted other business there at that time. 

As a result of this trip, Pittsburgh acquired one of its best-known 
early citizens, John Marie. On July 12, 1791, in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Lucas, acting as her husband’s attorney, signed indenture papers with 
Marie. Marie was to work for Lucas for three years, after which he 
was to receive seventy-five acres of land. Marie later became known as 
a Pittsburgh tavern-keeper; his place was a favorite meeting place of 

17 Dictionary of American Biography, 11:485-486 (New York, 
1933) ; Ebenezer Denny, Military Journal, 23 (Philadelphia, 1859) ; 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection in the 
Western Parts of Pennsylvania, in 1794, 3:108-109 (Philadelphia, 
18 Mrs. Lucas to Lucas, no date, in Lucas Papers. 

19 Saugrain carried a letter to Franklin in Philadelphia for Lucas. 
See B. F. Bache to Lucas, July 20, 1788, in Franklin Papers, in French. 
20 Dictionary of American Biography, 16:377-378. For Saugrain’s 
visit to Pittsburgh in 1788, see “Dr. Saugrain’s Notebooks, 1788,” in 


American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, n. s. 19:221-238 (Worces- 
ter, Mass,, 1909). 
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Republican committees?! 

There are other glimpses of everyday life in early Pittsburgh in 
the Lucas Papers. The scarcity of money is shown by a receipt John 
Scull gave Lucas for a subscription to the Gazette, Pittsburgh’s first 
newspaper. Lucas paid his bill with flour worth fifteen shillings. Evi- 
dence that Lucas was a member of the militia is provided by a call to 
muster on an unspecified date “at 10 o'clock with your arms and 
acutriments [sic] in order as the law directs.”22 

On January 24, 1794, the schoolmaster, William Gillilan, found 
it necessary to dun Mrs. Lucas. “I must make free to trouble you for a 
little money,” he wrote in a fine flourishing hand, “as I have had some 
from almost all the rest of the employers. If you can oblige me with 
two dollars, you very much oblige your William Gillilan.” This bill 
also noted that a spelling book was still unpaid for. Dr. Nathaniel Bed- 
ford attended the childhood illnesses of the family and also presented 
his bill. Nor was culture wanting. When Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
sent an order in 1796 for some law bocks to his bookseller in Philadel- 
phia, he instructed that gentleman to include the volumes in the ship- 
ment to Mr. Lucas.?3 

During these years, the Lucas family was increasing. The first son, 
Robert, was born in 1788. Charles followed in 1792; then Adrian in 
1794. The only daughter, Anne, arrived in 1796. William, the fifth 
child, was born in 1798, and James in 1800.24 

These increasing responsibilities undoubtedly kept Lucas and his 
wife hard at work to make ends meet. Yet, his daughter later wrote of 
her father that “he was considered a rich man, simply because he took 
care never to be in anybody’s debt, and always managed to keep a little 
money by him to help a friend in need; although in reality he was far 
from being what would be considered wealthy, even in those days.?° 

Lucas was keeping to the middle way he had set for himself. 

21 Lucas to B. F. Bache, February 20, 1798; bill of lading, the Penn- 
sylvania American, in French; indenture agreement of John Marie, 
in French and English—all in Lucas Papers; Leland D. Baldwin, 
Pittsburgh: The Story of a City, 167-168 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 


22 Receipt of John Scull, April 27, 1792, and militia muster notice, 
in Lucas Papers. 

23 Gillilan to Mrs. Lucas, January 24, 1794, and bill of Dr. Nathaniel 
Bedford, in Lucas Papers; Hugh Henry Brackenridge to an unnamed 
bookseller in Philadelphia, June 29, 1796, in the H. H. Brackenridge 
Papers in the Darlington Library of the University of Pittsburgh. 

24 Frederick Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, 
1804-1821, 213-216 (St, Louis, 1888). 

25 Hunt, “Early Recollections,” 42. 
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Ill. Trading on the Western Waters 


An important part of Lucas’ early life in Pennsylvania was his 
trading activity in the Mississippi valley. Like so many of his contem- 
poraries, he augmented his income from farming by trading in the vast 
and sparsely settled region down the Ohio. His French background 
was a distinct advantage in the upper Mississippi valley, the home of 
many French traders, trappers, merchants, and rivermen, as well as 
clusters of French farmers scattered through the Illinois country and 
upper Louisiana. The knowledge and experience thus gained in this 
area, which would soon play such a vital role in the unfolding of his 
adopted nation, was of great importance to Lucas in his later political 
career. It was indicative of the opportunities available in the new coun- 
try that this man, who visited upper Louisiana in the 1790's as an 
obscure and modest trader, would some day be its governor. 

The first trip Lucas made for which an account exists took place 
in 1792.26 It seems highly probable that he had made earlier trips, for 
in that year Lucas’ friend, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, sent his five- 
year-old son, Henry Marie, down the river with Lucas to learn French 
in residence with a French family in upper Louisiana.?” It seems un- 
likely that even so stern a father as Brackenridge would have intrusted 
his young son to a man who had had no previous experience on the 
river. Also, it seems unlikely that a prudent man like Lucas would 
have accepted so delicate a charge unless he was familiar with the 
journey. 

Young Brackenridge has left the chief account of this trip.?8 
Lucas and the boy left Pittsburgh in the spring in a flatboat with thirty 
soldiers and an ensign bound for Cincinnati. The soldiers were a rough 
and brawling crew. Along the way, the boy’s trunk was broken open 
and robbed. Young Henry, however, was having too much trouble be- 


26 Billon and McDermott say that Lucas made a trip in 1791, but 
records in the Lucas Papers show that this is almost certainly er- 
roneous. A receipted account of payments made to ferryman Jacob 
Bausman, who operated the “Middle Ferry” on the Monongahela 
near the foot of Wood Street, Pittsburgh, shows that Lucas used the 
ferry regularly throughout both 1790 and 1791. 

27 Claude M. Newlin, Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, 110-111 (Princeton, 1932). 

28 Henry Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places 
in the West, 13-22 (Philadelphia, 1868). 
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coming accustomed to a diet of pork, chocolate, and ship biscuit to be 
greatly concerned. In ten days, Cincinnati was reached. From this 
point, the two travelers together with another man and small boy pro- 
ceeded by canoe westward. This stretch was particularly dangerous 
because of Indians, so extreme caution was the rule. 

The travelers proceeded directly to New Madrid, a small settle- 
ment on the west bank of the Mississippi south of the mouth of the 
Ohio. Here Lucas left the boy for several weeks with a French or Span- 
ish family while Lucas absented himself on unknown business. Lucas 
returned with horses and a guide for the journey to St. Genevieve, 
where the boy was to stay. Young Henry Marie was provided with a 
pony. Although St. Genevieve was also on the river, being on the west 
bank of the Mississippi north of the mouth of the Ohio, the journey 
was made overland—perhaps because it was upstream and because the 
river between the two settlements was very winding. At any rate, the 
party traveled the hundred odd miles through the wilderness on horse- 
back. The trip took about ten days. An Indian village was passed on 
the way without event. In St. Genevieve, a village whose French in- 
habitants divided their time between farming, trading, and lead min- 
ing, the boy was left with a well-to-do villager named Beauvais. Lucas 
departed the same day. There is no chronicle of the remainder of Lucas’ 
trip for that year. By October, however, he was back in Pittsburgh.?° 

In the spring of 1793, Lucas again went west. In preparation for 
his trading activity, he bought late in March 198 gallons of whiskey 
and six barrels from one Valentine Kinder for seventy dollars. In the 
main, he sold whiskey and bought furs and lead in the west, although 
flour and tobacco also figured in his trading. He left Pittsburgh in the 
latter part of May. By July 27, when the French traveler Andre 
Michaux visited Pittsburgh, the latter noted that Lucas, “an excellent 
Democrat,” who “passes for an educated man with legal knowledge,” 
was a resident of Pittsburgh, but was absent at the time.3° 

29 Lucas’ account with Bausman’s Ferry shows that he did not use 
the ferry between April 5 and October 16, 1792, and that he last used 
it, before starting on his next trip west, on May 18, 1793. 

30 Receipt of Valentine Kinder, in Lucas Papers; Andre Michaux, 
Journal, 1793-1796, 26-32 (Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western 
Travels, vol. 3—Cleveland, 1904). Account books of these trips are 
preserved in the Lucas Papers. They are in abbreviated French, 
have apparently been wet, and are therefore almost illegible. They 


do indicate, besides the nature of Lucas’ dealings, that he kept an ac- 
count of expenses incurred for Henry Marie. 
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This trip, like the earlier one, was made in a government boat as 
far as Cincinnati. The boat was carrying troops under one Captain 
Bond.?! From Cincinnati Lucas proceeded to Louisville in company 
with another river trader. There he wrote to his wife of the events of 
the trip thus far and of the news in Louisville. He had picked up some 
effects he had left there the year before—further evidence of his trip in 
1792. A number of traders had already gone on down the river to New 
Orleans. The chief news was that the Indians near Vincennes were 
angry at a fellow trader, Francesco Vigo, who, they believed, had 
brought smallpox to their village, as alleged in stories spread by rival 
traders, according to Vigo, for commercial reasons.32 


Turning to personal matters, Lucas wrote affectionately and at 
length to his wife and of the children. The Lucas family seemed never 
to have let their sometimes crude surroundings or frequent long sepa- 
rations interfere with the happiness they had come to find in the new 
world or with the social niceties they had brought as cultured people 
from the old. Material considerations could not be forgotten, however. 
“Be as diligent as you can,” wrote Lucas, “and I shall do as much for 
my part.”33 


Lucas then proceeded to New Madrid. Toward the end of the 
trading season of 1793, he became ill. By the time he recovered, winter 
was too far advanced to permit the long journey home. Therefore, he 
spent the winter with various friends in the western settlements of 
Kaskaskia and St. Genevieve. He returned, starting on May 24, 1794, 


31 McDermott, “John B. C. Lucas,” 220; Houck, History of Missouri, 
3:41 n.; H. H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection . . . in 1794 
3:104-109. McDermott cites a letter by Lucas in the Missouri Re- 
publican, January 5, 1825, as the principal source of information 
about this trip, but apparently gives the wrong date, for according 
to competent authority there was no issue of that newspaper on 
that date. Houck has also used the letter, giving an account identi- 
cal with that of McDermott, but without giving his source. An- 
other account by Lucas, quoted by Brackenridge (p. 105), agrees with 
both accounts as far as it goes. The writer has attempted, thus far 
in vain, to locate the original document. 

32 Dictionary of American Biography, 19:270. Joseph Maria 
Francesco Vigo was an Italian who served in the Spanish army in 
Louisiana and accepted his discharge in New Orleans to enter the 
fur trade. He was a friend of the United States, being instrumental 
in helping George Rogers Clark wrest the Northwest Territory from 
the British. He traded throughout the Mississippi Valley in the 
1780’s and 1790’s. 

33 Lucas to Mrs. Lucas, June 9, 1793, in Lucas Papers. 
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by way of Vincennes, Louisville, and Lexington, Kentucky.34 

At Lexington, if he was not already aware of it, Lucas learned of 
the unrest seething in Kentucky and the West. The Kentuckians had 
multiple grievances. With the rest of the West, they were incensed 
over the excise tax on whiskey. They were impatient with the federal 
government for not securing for them from the hated Spanish the right 
of free navigation of the Mississippi. They were anxious also to settle 
accounts with the Indians whom they knew the British (still in posses- 
sion of some forts in the Northwest) and the Spanish were stirring up 
and arming against them. 


This dissatisfaction was further heightened in the agitation of the 
Democratic-Republican societies which had mushroomed in the West 
under the twin inspirations of the French Revolution and the whiplash 
of federal power in the hands of Hamilton and the Federalist East. 
During 1793 and early 1794, Kentucky volunteers had been preparing 
to join with revolutionary France in military action to free Louisiana 
from the Spanish. They had been thwarted by the threat of military 
suppression on the part of the carefully neutral United States govern- 
ment and by the failure of the French minister to the United States, 
Edmond Genet, to provide promised aid.35 


Lucas recorded the furor he had seen in the form of an afhdavit 
published in H. H. Brackenridge’s account of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion, and quoted here in part as follows: 


This deponent perfectly remembers, that amongst other things, 
he mentioned to Mr. Brackenridge. that while he was passing 
through Kentucky, he had heard that numbers of people in that state 
was displeased at the conduct of the federal government towards 
them; that several committees had been held there, and had already 
went to a great length; that this said deponent had read a printed 
paper, pasted up at a public place in Kentucky, containing several 
resolves of a committee, and especially one by which the people of 
Kentucky, were invited at large to meet, and take in consideration 
the circumstances of the country; that some talked of a separation 
from the union, others thought of other measures to be adopted. 
Upon which account so given by this deponent to Mr. Brackenridge, 
he appeared to this deponent to be highly displeased, and asking 
this deponent who might be the leaders in that system of reform. 

. . This deponent further says, that he told Mr. Brackenridge he 


34 McDermott, “John B. C. Lucas,” 222-224; Houck, History of 
Missouri, 3:41 n. 

35 For an excellent account of this situation, see William F. Keller, 
“American Politics and the Genet Mission, 1793-1794,” 430-469, a 
doctoral dissertation in manuscript (University of Pittsburgh, 1951). 
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had heard of several lawyers, distinguished in their talents, who 
were at the head of these committees, and many other persons of 
good standing in Kentucky... . 36 

There were two conspiracies afoot in the Mississippi Valley at the 
time, both centering around the western desire for free access to the 
Mississippi. Edmond Genet and George Rogers Clark were raising a 
volunteer army to wrest Louisiana from the Spanish. The Spanish 
governor of Louisiana, Baron de Carondelet, was in league with the 
traitorous General James Wilkinson in trying to detach the West from 
the United States and make it an independent ally of Spain. 

Although Lucas’ report on the state of affairs in Kentucky appears 
to be that of a detached observer, one wonders whether or not he him- 
self was involved in one of these movements, the Genet intrigue. As 
a French immigrant, a western American trader, and a democrat, he 
would be a likely candidate. Moreover, almost every business associate 
of his in the West was involved. The Beauvais family, the Pittsburgh 
trader Pierre Audrain, and John Edgar of Kaskaskia, all friends of 
Lucas, seem to have been involved with Genet and Clark. Pierre Tardi- 
veau, another friend, was interpreter to Clark. On the other hand, 
Thomas Power, Michel Lacassagne of Louisville, and Barthelemi 
Tardiveau (brother of Pierre) were in the pay of Wilkinson. Lucas 
dealt with them all. Another friend, Jean Pratte, was an informer for 
Carondelet directly.37 

But a careful search through the voluminous records of the in- 
trigues has revealed no evidence that Lucas was involved. His papers 
also give no evidence, although this fact could be ascribed to discretion. 
That he was at least in part aware of all that was stirring, there can be 
little doubt. Beyond that, only speculation is possible. “No documents, 
no history.” 

From Lexington, Lucas went to Danville, where he waited until a 
party had gathered to journey together through the Indian-threatened 
wild country of eastern Kentucky. He then proceeded and was back in 

36 H, H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection . . . in 1794, 
°31 For further information about Beauvais, Audrain, and Pierre 
Tardiveau, see American Historical Association, Annual Report for 
1896, in “Correspondence of Clark and Genet,” 1: 1047, 1049, 1096; for 
Edgar and Pratte, Barthelemi Tardiveau and Lacassagne, Annual Re- 


port for 1945, in Lawrence Kinnaird, ed., “Spain in the Mississippi 
Valley, 1765-1794,” 3:191-192, 4:xxxvi, 245-247, 287. 
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Pittsburgh by the thirteenth of July, for on that date he saw H. H. 
Brackenridge there. The excitement Lucas had witnessed in Kentucky 
was to serve as an introduction to affairs in his own section, for much 
the same fever was agitating the Monongahela country. A few days 
after his return, the Whiskey Rebellion was in full tilt.38 


In the next year, 1795, towards the end of May, Lucas again went 
down the Ohio.3? For his trip down there is no record. In Louisiana, 
however, he picked up young Brackenridge to bring him back to Pitts- 
burgh, and the latter has left an account of the return trip.4° The boat, 
he recalled, was “of the description commonly used for ascending the 
western rivers, but of a small size, and laden with lead and peltries.” 
Down the Mississippi from St. Genevieve, at the south of the Kaskaskia, 
Lucas and his unnamed boatman left the boy and another traveling 
companion, Thomas Power,*! on the shore while Lucas journeyed up 
the Kaskaskia to the settlement of that name to sell some of his cargo. 

Young Henry did not find the journey overly pleasant: 


Our boat was very badly contrived to encounter inclement 
weather. At the stern there was a small cabin, if such it might be 
called, formed by a canvas drawn over hoops something like those 
of a covered wagon. But the space it covered was too narrow to 
shelter more than four or five persons. The hull of the boat was 
entirely filled with peltries. One night, when it rained incessantly. 
so many crowded in that I was fairly crowded out, and lay, until 
daylight, on the running-board (a plank at the edge of the boat, on 
which the men walk in pushing with the pole), exposed to the falling 
torrents of rain, accompanied with incessant thunder and lightning. 


The reference to four or five persons ..1 the cabin would indicate 
that on the voyage from the mouth of the Kaskaskia to Louisville, the 
party was joined by other travelers. 


This leg of the return was often marked by hunger. The travelers 
had expected to buy provisions from boats coming downstream, but met 
none. Apparently the furs were so important that even room for food 


38 H. H. Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 3:104-105, 
Lucas’ role in the rebellion will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

39 The invaluable records of Bausman, cited above, show that 
Lucas did not use the ferry between May 25 and October 27, 1795. 

40 H. M. Brackenridge, Recollections, 26-32. 

41 Although Henry Marie and perhaps also Lucas did not know it 
at the time, Power was a confidential agent of Spain in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, as mentioned above. He had devious and protracted 
dealings with the notorious General Wilkinson in the 1790’s. See 
James Ripley Jacobs, Tarnished Warrior, Major General James Wil- 
kinson, passim (New York, 1938). 
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had been sacrificed. As a result, the party stopped to hunt successfully 
when some buffalo were sighted near the Wabash. They also bagged an 
occasional wild turkey and once a bear which was swimming in the 
river, the latter not without considerable excitement and danger. 


At Louisville, Lucas sold most of his cargo and also, apparently, 
his boat, for here he bought a canoe. He loaded some unsold furs into 
this and hired a “stripling from the Monongahela” to help pole. 

Above Louisville, the three travelers now encountered an early 
snow. By this time, Henry Marie was very ill. Fearing to expose the 
boy further to the rigors of life on the river, Lucas stopped at the next 
settlement, Gallipolis. Here Henry Marie was left with Lucas’s old 
friend, Dr. Saugrain. Lucas then continued to Pittsburgh. 


Young Henry spent the winter, spring and most of the summer 
with Saugrain in the struggling village of Gallipolis where cultured and 
urbanized French colonists were waging a bitter battle to adjust to the 
inhospitable wilderness. Soon fully recovered, Henry Marie was finally 
picked up by the luxurious barge of General James Wilkinson who was 
traveling east from Cincinnati in the fall of 1796. Now in his tenth 
year, the boy was finally again united with his father.*? 


[To be continued] 


42 H.M. Brackenridge, Recollections, 38-41; Thomas R. Hay and 
M. R. Werner, The Admirable Trumpeter, a Biography of General 
James Wilkinson, 150, 153, 156 (New York, 1941) ; McDermott, “Lucas,” 
219 n. Apparently McDermott’s dating of Henry Marie’s return 
journey—Ste. Genevieve to Gallipolis in 1794, thence to Pittsburgh in 
1795, is a year too early in both cases: in 1794, Lucas, his escort to 
Gallipolis, went from Louisville to Pittsburgh by land, whereas Henry 
Marie describes a return by the river; Henry Marie wrote of snow 
falling on the journey, yet in 1794 Lucas was back in Pittsburgh by 
July 13, and he and his ward more probably encountered said snow 
on his next return, late in October, 1795; Wilkinson could not have 
picked the boy up at Gallipolis in the fall of 1795, because the gen- 
eral was in Cincinnati at that time, and his ostentatious trip up 
the river was made a year later, or in the fall of 1796. 








BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN 
CRUCIBLE STEEL INDUSTRY 


HARRISON GILMER! 


T HIs is an account of the birth of the crucible steel industry in the 

United States. Some day it may be published as part of a larger 
story—that of the Crucible Steel Company of America. The two stories 
are inextricably bound together in the fabric of Western Pennsylvania 
history. 

For one thing, the first firm in America to engage successfully in 
the manufacture of crucible steel became part of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America on its founding in 1900. This firm was Hussey. 
Wells & Co. of Pittsburgh, later known as Howe, Brown & Co. For 
another, the second American firm to enter the business successfully, 
Park, Brother and Company, also of Pittsburgh, not only became part 
of Crucible Steel but provided the leadership that brought it into being. 

There is, however, an even more important connection between 
the old crucible process, now outmoded, and Crucible with a capital 
“C.” That connection is quality. The crucible process, originally and 
for more than a century and a half after its rediscovery by Benjamin 
Huntsman in England in 1740, was the only method known for mak- 
ing the “finest” steels. Until the crucible process was introduced in the 
United States, all tool steels, including the “best” cutlery steels, were 
imported. From its founding in 1900, when it initially incorporated the 
leading crucible steel producers, Crucible has been in the forefront of 
snanllactnnes of the “best” and the “finest” steels. 

Down through the years common steel was made successively by 
cementation, Bessemer, and open-hearth processes. After 1840 it was 
increasingly easy to cast common or imperfectly refined steel. But from 
1740 until 1906—from the time of Huntsman until the vear a present 
component of Crucible Steel installed its first Heroult furnace—only 
the crucible process produced the best steels required for tools. Other 
processes might make tonnage steel for rails, and buildings, and plows: 
eventually even for saws and files and guns. But only the crucible 
process made the finest steel required for cutting and shaping the other, 
cheaper steels. 


1 Mr. Gilmer is a Pittsburgh writer and public and labor relations 
consultant.—Ed. 
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Today, America produces and uses at least two-thirds of the world 
tonnage of tool, stainless, and other alloy steels. Perfected electric fur- 
naces and precision-quality control have retired the old crucibles. Metal- 
lurgical scientists and engineers have replaced the skilled secretive 
melters. Today, Crucible leads the nation and the world in total ton- 
nage of specialty steels as well as in the number of distinct kinds of 
specialty steels. 

In the present article will be found separate accounts of both the 
firms that first successfully produced crucible steel in America, and the 
unsuccessful firm which failed for reasons beyond its control after con- 
quering the purely metallurgical difficulties thirty years earlier. The 
writer will also attempt to explain just why the crucible process, after 
so many false starts in America, suddenly burst into full flower at a 
particular time, the early 1860's, and in a particular place, Pittsburgh. 


Behind the Crucible Process 

To understand the crucible process, quite simple in outline no 
matter how mysterious in detail, we must take a very quick glance at 
the chemistry of iron and steel. And we must remember that carbon, 
in various amounts or percentages, provides the key. For the moment 
we will forget about the various other minerals that play a vital part 
in specialty steels and alloys today. Their roles could be speculated upon 
only in the ancient days before quantitative analysis. 

Since the fourteenth century almost all iron has been produced in 
blast furnaces. They are so called because a blast of air is forced 
through a mixture of iron ore, flux, and burning charcoal, coal, or coke. 
The high temperatures in the blast furnaces melt the iron so that it can 
be poured, or cast, easily into convenient shapes. In the molten state 
the iron has dissolved carbon and slag, much as sugar or salt is dissolved 
by water. Such cast iron, with its high mineral content, is extremely 
brittle and extremely hard. It is used today for furnace parts, stoves, 
motor housings, and many other purposes. Chiefly, however, it is now 
the raw material of which steel is made. 

Long before the blast furnace was perfected, wrought or “bar” iron 
had been made in forges. In a typical ancient forge process the iron 
ore was spread on a bed of hot coals and covered and surrounded by 
more hot coals. Fanned by bellows, or by a draft provided by a chim- 
ney, the coals burned at a temperature just as high as that in the 
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blast furnace. In the forge, however, the iron was not liquefied. It 
formed a spongy lump which, after being reheated and hammered sev- 
eral times to get rid of the imbedded slag, became a “bar.” Wrought 
iron was almost pure iron. Virtually all the carbon was oxidized. It 
could be shaped and welded easily by hammering when red hot. Even 
when cold it was not brittle but could be dented by a hammer blow. 
Wrought iron is still used for artistic or architectural purposes and is 
often called malleable iron, meaning merely that it can be hammered 
easily. Until steel began to become cheaply available with the Bessemer 
process about eighty years ago, cast-iron “pigs” and wrought-iron 
“blooms” were the raw materials from which all rails, structural forms, 
and other heavy duty shapes had to be fabricated. 

Steel, “bright iron” as Homer called it, has been made in small 
quantities since the earliest times. It customarily contains a very small 
amount of carbon, from less than two-tenths of one per cent to a maxi- 
mum of about one and a half per cent. The ancients thought that iron 
from one place made steel good for certain purposes such as armor, and 
that iron from another place made steel ideal for knives or swords. 
We know now that quality differences really reflected the amounts of 
various impurities present in the iron ores or fuels. Manganese and 
silicon were often helpful, phosphorus and sulphur generally harmful. 
One relationship was constant, however; the more carbon present in 
the steel, the harder the edge it would take when properly tempered. 
A fine sword, for example, might have very little carbon in the center, 
for springiness, and more on the edge, for sharpness. 

Almost all early methods of making steel involved “cementation.” 
Thin strips of wrought iron were heated white while packed in a “ce- 
ment” of animal carbon, charcoal or, later, coke. At high heat they 
absorbed carbon at every point of contact. After cooling, the mass was 
hammered, “tilted” or rolled to squeeze out the slag and stretch the 
crystals. The longer the duration of this “refining” process, the more 
carbon the steel picked up, and the harder it became. After final shap- 
ing, a dagger or sword would be heated one last time, cooled to the 
right shade of redness, and then quenched in oil or water. This 
quenching gave the steel its temper. The complexity of this tedious 
heat-treating process explains why a knight might have had to sell sev- 
eral farms to buy a single suit of armor. 

Human judgment was all important at each stage in all the ancient 
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steelmaking processes. Early smiths were priests or wizards. Later, 
guilds of armor and weapon makers were among the wealthiest in the 
Middle Ages. Their various skills were taught under conditions of the 
greatest possible secrecy. Many processes were discovered only to be 
lost again a generation later because of an epidemic or a massacre. Sud- 
den death of the one man who possessed both the knowledge and re- 
quired skill often destroyed the usefulness of a process insufficiently 
described in family archives. For example, when cast iron became avail- 
able, no one knows who first thought of making steel by boiling thin 
pieces of wrought iron in the molten cast iron. Puddling of wrought 
iron from blast-furnace cast iron is another process that may have been 
invented and reinvented many times. 

Gradual introduction of water-power hammers and, finally, of slit- 
ting and rolling mills, made cementation or blister steel cheaper and 
extended its use. Until the introduction of the mass-production meth- 
ods of the Bessemer converter and the open-hearth furnace, most com- 
mon steel was of this kind. The term “blister” steel was derived from 
the characteristic swellings where the carbon penetrated the thin strins 
of iron. 

The Crucible Process Itself 

\s devised by Huntsman in 1740, the crucible process consisted of 
melting pieces of blister steel in a sealed pot or crucible set in a fur- 
nace. Also packed in the pot was other material that might serve as a 
flux or contribute desired qualities to the steel. The molten steel could 
be cast in ingots direct from the crucible, or the contents of several cru- 

ibles might be poured together and mixed before being poured into a 
mold to make a part of a machine or a cannon. The advantage of Hunts- 
man’s process was the even quality of the contents of a crucible. De- 
nending upon the care with which the cementation steel was made 
initially, and the ores used, the crucible process was capable of great 
uniformity in output. Chief disadvantages were the cost of the crucibles 
ind the tremendous consumption of fuel. 

Crucibles used in England by Huntsman were made of a kind of 
clay, called Stourbridge, that had beneficial rather than harmful reac- 
tions with the English ores. This chemical affinity, entirely a matter of 
chance, made the Huntsman process successful initially. More than 
150 years later, however, some of the English manufacturers were still 
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steel made in the Sheffield district was due to the chemistry of the 
waters in which the steel castings were quenched! But many indi- 
viduals who moved from England to other parts of the world felt that 
the clay was the key to the process. As a result, particularly in America, 
attempts were made to make crucible steel whenever a clay resembling 
Stourbridge clay was found, as in Pennsylvania in 1831. These attempts 
failed for a variety of reasons, frequently not because of the clay but 
because the blister steel contained too many undesirable impurities de- 
rived from the ores, fluxes or fuels used in the blast furnaces or in the 
cementation process itself. 

Joseph Dixon of Marblehead, Massachusetts, stepped into the pic- 
ture here. His interest was aroused by a lump of natural graphite, 
“plumbago,” he saw on a wharf in Salem as a young man. He had self- 
confidence as an innovator because of several mechanical inventions to 
his credit, and quickly found uses for the strange material which would 
not melt. It could be obtained quite cheaply in Ceylon where, it turned 
out, his original lump had been picked up as part of a load of rock 
ballast. In 1827 he established a regular business, making and selling 
graphite stove polishes and crude crucibles. Dixon's crucibles, unlike 
clay crucibles then available in New England, could be used over and 
over again. Their use considerably reduced costs and contributed largely 
to the success of the early New England copper and brass industry. 

Dixon actually used his crucibles to melt iron and steel, and even- 
tually took out two patents for steelmaking. His failure to produce high 
quality crucible steel immediately was evidently a matter of chemistry, 
but he did prove that his crucibles could stand repeated high steel- 
making temperatures. 

In 1831, according to James M. Swank, leading authority on the 
beginnings of the American iron and steel industries, there were in the 
United States fourteen blister-steel furnaces with a total production 
of 1600 tons annually. Their product equalled the total imported ton 
nage of all kinds of steel, but competed successfully only with the low 
grade English agricultural steels. Imported steel in that year was either 
blister steel ma’ from fine Swedish ore, naturally high in the desir 
able chen. sualities, or regular English crucible cast steel. Iron ore 
from the Juniata district of Pennsylvania and the New York-Connecti 
cut border counties was found to be nearly equal to the Swedish iron 


When converted by the regular process into blister steel, this was calle! 
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shear steel, because shears could be made from it. The common Ameri- 
can blister steel, like the common English blister steel of the same 
period, was suitable only for plowshares, shovels, scythes, and saws. 

Many American firms, one after another, attempted to melt either 
blister or shear steel in crucibles and thus produce “fine” steel suitable 
for cutlery. From 1831 to 1859, however, only about a dozen firms 
were able to meit steel and cast it, without regard to any refining of the 
quality of the product. Of these, Garrard Brothers, of Cincinnati, for 
seven years beginning in 1832, was successful in all ways except finan- 
cially. In 1848 the Adirondack Iron and Steel Company, of Jersey 
City, commenced to make blister steel from its own bar iron, puddled 
at Adirondack, Essex County, New York. The attempt to cast this 
blister steel in clay crucibles was a flat failure, but in February, 1849, 
the attempt succeeded when “black lead” crucibles were substituted. 
This “black lead,” of course, was Dixon’s graphite. Swank testifies that 
this cast steel was superior to all other American cast steels, excepting 
only the Garrard steel, but it was of admittedly uneven quality. Its 
virtues were apparently accidental and due to the excellence of the 
ore rather than to any improvement in basic understanding of the 
crucible process. 

The Garrard Brothers 

This account, adapted from Swank’s, might well be subtitled “a 
study in prematurity.” It is the story of the efforts of two young Eng- 
lish-born brothers, Dr. William Garrard and John Hill Garrard, to 
launch the crucible steel industry in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1831. The 
two brothers eventually moved to the Pittsburgh district and died there 
in the 1880's. Because their efforts in Cincinnati were unsuccessful 
financially there was no pressure to maintain secrecy, and we know 
more about their operations from first to last than about any of the later 
successful enterprises. 

Dr. Garrard, the elder by two years, was born in Suffolk on Octo- 
ber 21, 1803. His father brought the family to the Pittsburgh area 
from England in 1822. As a young man William was trained as a 
bricklayer but he also indulged a fondness for chemistry. While still 
under the parental roof in the Pittsburgh area he built with his own 
hands a small brick forge and converted small quantities of bar iron into 
blister steel. He had never seen an English steel works, as far as we 
know, but he conceived the idea that he could make steel equal to 
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English steel if he could assemble the facilities. 

By 1831, he and his brother had accumulated enough money to 
build a steel plant of their own in Cincinnati. According to Swank, 
they built on Canal Street, on a site extending back to Providence 
Street. Their equipment included a furnace for converting bar iron 
into blister steel, two potholes accommodating a total of four pots or 
crucibles in which the blister steel was to be melted, and machinery for 
making saws and files. In August, 1832, they succeeded in casting their 
first steel and by November of that year they had made their first mill 
and cross-cut saws. 

The first crucibles used by Dr. Garrard, made of “German plum- 
bago,” were failures and he continued expensive experiments until he 
finally settled on a mixture of clay from New Cumberland in “Western 
Virginia,” with burnt material from old crucibles. For best cast steel, 
he first used Swedish iron bars and later Missouri charcoal iron. For 
saws and springs he also used Tennessee charcoal iron. All his mate- 
rials were extremely expensive for the time and he never attained a 
price advantage over English competition. 

What eventually drove the Garrards out of business was the fact 
that they could not charge less than the English competition and, worse, 
could not match the credit terms extended by the latter. They sold 
primarily to customers who needed good quality tools in a hurry, and 
had the cash in hand. To quote from a letter written in 1883 by a 


mutual friend to Swank: 

The enterprise was started during Jackson’s first term of office, 
and about the time that the law was passed for a gradual reduction 
of duties on all imports for a decade, and with this gradual reduc- 
tion of duties foreign importation increased, to pay for which the 
country was drained of money. Manufactures were closed, culmi- 
nating in the great panic of 1837, at which time the enterprise of our 
venerable friend went down in the general wreck that engulfed the 
infant manufactures in their cradles all over the country. 


After the enterprise was launched the younger brother dropped 
out, to be replaced by a W. T. Middleton of whom nothing more is 
known. Later a lawyer, Charles Fox, joined the firm. After 1837 and 
the failure of the firm, the plant itself was kept in operation by Garrard 
and Fox to produce blister steel. There is no record of regular produc- 
tion of cast steel after that year, however, and the old works was even- 
tually taken over by a brewery. In later life both Garrard brothers re- 
turned to the Pittsburgh area. John Hill Garrard died in Pittsburgh in 
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1883 at the age of seventy-eight and Dr. Garrard died in Fallston, Bea- 
ver County, Pennsylvania, on March 18, 1889. How, why, and when 
Dr. Garrard acquired his title is now unknown, but it is believed he 
was entitled to it by reason of his knowledge of metallurgical chem- 
istry. He, first in the United States and perhaps first in the world, had 
the wit to keep on hunting for materials of different chemical charac- 
teristics when his first efforts to cast steel were not successful. 
Early Pittsburgh Attempts 

The first attempt to cast steel in Pittsburgh, by Simeon Broad- 
meadow, in 1831, was a failure although he and his son had made ac- 
ceptable blister steel as early as “between 1828 and 1830.” In 1841 
Patrick and James Dunn began a two-year unsuccessful attempt to cast 
the blister steel produced from Juniata blooms by the famous old Pitts- 
burgh firm of G. & J. H. Shoenberger. Jones & Quigg and Coleman, 
Hailman & Co. both produced low-grade cast steel occasionally after 
1845, the former firm rolling the first slab of cast plow steel in 1846. 
In 1852 McKelvy & Blair of Pittsburgh, file makers, commenced to 
cast steel of “good” but not “fine” quality and became the pioneers in 
continuous production of cast steel. Their plant shut down after two 
years and was later bought by Hussey, Wells and Co. Singer, Nimick 
& Co. and Isaac Jones's Pittsburgh Steel Works, both incorporated in 
Crucible in 1900, succeeded in casting saw, machinery, and plow steel 
in 1853 and 1855, respectively, both in Pittsburgh. 

Thomas S. Blair prepared for Swank’s history a flavorsome analysis 
of the Pittsburgh steel picture in the 1850’s which deserves reprinting 
for its own sake.2 He wrote: 


The blister steel made at Pittsburgh was sent all over the West, 
and was used by the country b'acksmiths for the pointing of picks, 
mattocks, etc., and for plating out into rough hoes, etc. It was 
usually made from Juniata blooms, especially in the period anterior 
to 1850. After that date Champlain ore blooms were used to a con- 
siderable extent. German steel was simply blister steel rolled down. 
The two leading applications of German steel were springs and 
plow-shares. The business was very large at one time. G. & J. H. 
Shoenberger pushed this brand vigorously from about 1840 to 1860. 
Meanwhile quite a number of other concerns entered into the com- 
petition at various times. 

The Shoenberger experiment in the manufacture of crucible steel 
failed on account of the inferior quality of the product. The firm 
were so confident that no iron could be found in this country that 


2 Apparently he was the junior and Colonel Samuel McKelvy the 
senior member of the McKelvy & Blair partnership. 
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could in any respect excel the Juniata iron that, when that article 
failed to produce steel equal to that of Sheffield, they gave up the 
manufacture of crucible steel. In the light of the experience gained 
under the scientific methods which the Bessemer process has made 
a necessity we now understand that the Shoenbergers could not 
make good crucible steel out of iron containing two-tenths of one 
per cent of phosphorus. 

McKelvy & Blair at first made their pots out of Darby and Stan- 
nington clay, imported from England. The brilliant success of Jos- 
evh Dixon, of Jersey City, New Jersey, in perfecting the manufac- 
ture of plumbago crucibles, for which the crucible steel interest in 
the United States owes him a monument, gave to that firm and to 
the Jersey City steel works a very valuable lift. With these crucibles 
and with Adirondack blooms Mr. Thompson? made some excellent 
steel. Along in 1853 and 1854 McKelvy & Blair made steel from the 
Adirondack blooms which was used in the nail factory of G. & J. H. 
Shoenberger. It may be added. also, that the knives and dies of 
nail-cutting machines afford an admirable test of endurance in tool 
steel. The American steel made from American iron was fully up 
to the English steel in every particular. 

It was not possible for McKelvy & Blair to obtain the Adirondack 
blooms in any quantity, and they had no other resource than the 
Champlain and Missouri blooms, all of which produced red-short 
steel. This, notwithstanding that drawback, found a market so ex- 
tensive that the firm sent to Sheffield and brought out several skilled 
workmen, and the business of manufacturing handsomely finished 
bars. plates, and sheets was fairly inaugurated. The drawbacks, 
however. of pioneer operations, chief among which was the abomi- 
nable English system, imported with the skilled labor, of ‘‘working 
to fool the master,’’ were too much for the financial strength of the 
firm, and in 1854 they were forced to drop the enterprise. 


At this point it may be desirable to mention that Joseph Dixon 
moved his enterprises to Jersey City in the late 1840’s and 1850's. This 
put him into close touch with the Adirondack Iron and Steel Co. and 
therefore indirectly with McKelvy & Blair of Pittsburgh, who were 
most nearly successful when they used Adirondack blooms and Dixon's 
own crucibles. Dixon’s constant observation of the Adirondack works 
resulted in his obtaining patents for improvements in manufacturing 
steel in April, 1850, and in November, 1858. During this entire period, 
of course, Dixon continued to produce the crucibles used by the New 
England copper and brass industries. At an uncertain date he began 
to impart Klingenberg clays from Germany to mix with his graphite in 
forming both pencil leads and crucibles. 

Also, during the 1850’s two Pittsburghers, Dr. Curtis G. Hussey 
and James Park, Jr., separately and successively interested themselves in 
copper mining, smelting, rolling, and fabricating. Thus they were inde- 


3 Identity unknown, probably an official or owner of the Adiron- 
dack Iron & Steel Co. 
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pendently aware of what Dixon was doing. It was probably Dr. Hussey, 
although there is no way of being sure, who first thought that the new 
Dixon crucibles made of graphite mixed with Klingenberg clay from 
Germany might change the crucible steel picture in Pittsburgh. At 
least we know that Dr. Hussey acted first, to what effect will be re- 
counted later. 

In 1858, then, there was a new-type crucible which was both more 
durable and more efficient than any in use before. It transmitted heat 
more quickly from the flaming gas of the furnace to the interior of the 
white hot crucible, saving much fuel, while there was less contamina- 
tion from the material of the crucible itself. Durability became an 
overwhelming advantage because steel melted in a brand new crucible 
turned out to be of a lower grade than that produced in the same cru- 
cible the second and subsequent times it was used. 

In 1858, incidentally, new and lower tariff rates, established by 
the Buchanan administration the year before to soothe Southern inter- 
ests, almost destroyed the existing American blister steel industry. The 
effects were so marked that a ground swell of support arose for a tariff 
that would truly protect the native iron and steel industries. Men in 
Pennsylvania like former Congressman and banker Thomas M. Howe 
began to see that the continuing prosperity of Pittsburgh would require 
a new and positive approach to politics. Howe and Dr. Hussey and 
Park were all convinced opponents of slavery and therefore natural re- 
cruits to the burgeoning Republican party. As they became more and 
more active as Republicans, the party, for various reasons, became more 
and more a high protective tariff party. They gradually acquired conf- 
dence that eventually the new party would be able to take over the 
national government and draw up a new tariff act. When that day 
came they wanted to be ready to take full advantage of it, to make the 
Pittsburgh district at last begin to rival England. 

We have then technological factors, primarily due to the inventive 
genius of Joseph Dixon; political factors, indirectly connected with the 
natural affinity of prominent Pennsylvanians for the new Republican 
party; and economic factors, due to the involved interrelationship of 
American and English industries. All of these combined to make Pitts- 
burgh, on the eve of the Civil War, the birthplace of the American 
crucible steel industry. 

As almost always under such a combination of favorable circum- 
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stances, there were also men of remarkable application and executive 
ability, notably Calvin Wells, who made the most of the opportunities 
that were opened up. It is interesting, however, before we pass on, to 
think of the humanitarian aspect of these beginnings of the crucible 
steel industry. The leading New England and New York and New Jer- 
sey industrialists of the period were on the whole friendly to slavery 
because of their Southern contacts. Their pro-slavery opinions kept 
them out of the Republican party, out of the main stream of knowledge 
of coming politico-economic events. They missed the ball on crucible 
steel in spite of the fact that the iron ores and fluxes were then in their 
own back yards. Of the necessary physical ingredients of crucible steel, 
Pittsburgh i in 1858 had the advantage only in fuel. 


Hussey, Wells & Co. 


Hussey, Wells & Co. of Pittsburgh, organized in 1859, began in 
1860 the first American manufacture of cast crucible steel of the best 
quality as a regular product. There were four original partners in the 
firm. Two of these, James M. Cooper and Thomas M. Howe, both 
bankers, were investors. The latter’s son, George A. Howe, inherited 
his father’s interest and was an owner and officer of the firm in 1900 
with James W. Brown when it was incorporated into the Crucible Steel 
Company of America as Howe, Brown & Co. 

Historically significant were Howe and the two active partners 
who gave the company its name. The senior, Dr. Curtis G. Hussey, 
was an American business genius of a type which still springs up occa- 
sionally. Born on a farm on August 11, 1802, he moved to Ohio as a 
boy.* Trained as a physician by the old apprenticeship system, he 
started a general practice in pioneer rural Morgan County, Indiana, at 
twenty-three. In four years he had accumulated a capital of some thou- 
sands of dollars and bought several general stores as investments. These 
expanded and their management soon required his full time. He began 
to buy pork from neighboring farmers, became interested in the pork 
trade to the East by way of the Ohio River to Pittsburgh, and in 1840 
moved to Pittsburgh to supervise his marketing operations. 

In 1842 Dr. Hussey heard of the copper ore strikes in the Lake 
Superior region. Unable to leave his own affairs, he chose an efficient 
4 His birthplace is alternatively given by authorities as “near York, 


Pa.,” or at Sandy Spring, Md. The birth date, however, is not chal- 
lenged. 
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representative to check for him on the spot in 1843. This representa- 
tive bought for him a full third of each of the first three United States 
permits to mine copper in the region. Dr. Hussey immediately organ- 
ized the Pittsburgh & Boston Mining Corporation which opened the 
first mine. It ultimately earned $2,280,000 on an investment of $110,- 
000. By 1849 Dr. Hussey saw further opportunities in the copper busi- 
ness and organized, with his friend and banker Thomas M. Howe, the 
firm of C. G. Hussey & Co. to roll and market copper. This firm, inci- 
dentally, is still in active and profitable existence in Pittsburgh in 1953. 
C. G. Hussey & Co. was not only the first copper-rolling company west 
of the Alleghenies, but also it provided a further close connection be- 
tween the doctor and the New England brass industry which continued 
to expand as copper became cheaper and more available. 

Early in 1849, incidentally, shortly before C. G. Hussey & Co. was 
launched, Calvin Wells left the Western University of Pennsylvania 
(now the University of Pittsburgh). He had been born in Byron, 
Genesee County, New York, on December 26, 1827, to a family poor 
but scholarly, with a tradition of college training. On leaving the uni- 
versity he became a bookkeeper for a wholesale merchant, Benjamin 
Glyde, who later became his father-in-law. In 1850 Mr. Glyde decided 
to retire, and began to liquidate his business. One day, while this was 
in process, young Wells met a man called variously John Hays or Hayes, 
Dr. Hussey’s representative in the Lake Superior region. Hays, or 
Hayes, told Wells he was the kind of man Dr. Hussey could use, and 
recruited him at once. The followi ing morning, at the first meeting 
with the doctor, Wells began a twenty-six-year connection. 

For two years Wells worked in the copper business. Dr. Hussey, 
however, had in no wise lost interest in the pork business which had 
first brought him to Pittsburgh. In 1852, satisfied with young Wells's 
abilities, he started the firm of Hussey & Wells, pork pac kers on “Liberty 
Street,” to market the products of his Gosport, Indiana, packing plant. 
This business, financed by Dr. Hussey but operated entirely by Wells, 
did well. 

In 1858, about the time of publication of Dixon’s second crucible 
patent, Dr. Hussey got his great idea of starting a crucible steel business 
in Pittsburgh. He detached young Wells from his pork duties and sent 
him to Jersey City to learn all he could about the crucible process. In 
1859, with the financial participation of Howe and Cooper, the pork 
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firm of Hussey & Wells was superseded by the newly organized Hussey, 
Wells & Co. Wells became general manager. The old plant of McKelv, 
& Blair, where attempts to cast crucible steel had been abandoned in 
1854, was purchased. Calvin Wells bossed the erection of new build- 
ings and equipment on the enlarged site at 17th and Penn streets and 
began experiments. In 1860, after the expenditure of several hundred 
thousands of dollars, Wells succeeded in producing crucible steel directly 
from iron bars, without having first to make and then remelt blister steel. 

Dr. Hussey, like his great predecessor in crucible steel, the Eng- 
lishman Huntsman, was a Quaker. He was against war and “for” tem- 
perance as much as he was against slavery. He served one term in the 
Indiana legislature before he became a full-time resident of Pittsburgh. 
In Western Pennsylvania he pioneered the training of women for in- 
dustry when he established the School of Design for Women in Pitts- 
burgh. He was the founder and first president of the Allegheny 
Observatory, now part of the University of Pittsburgh. He served the 
university as a trustee from 1864 until his death on April 23, 1893, 
when he was almost ninety-one years old. 

Calvin Wells was a Presbyterian, a member of the Third Presbvte- 
rian Church from the year he came to Pittsburgh, 1847, until his death 
in 1909. During much of that time he was president of the board of 
trustees. His interests were multifarious, gradually encompassing rail- 
road car springs (made from crucible steel), zinc, and banking. In 
1876, his retirement from Hussey & Wells resulted in the firm becom- 
ing Hussey & Howe. Two years later he invested his accumulated 
savings in the ownership of the Philadelphia Press and the control of 
the Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., the latter of which he retained until 
his death. From 1900 until his death he was also a trustee of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Congressman Howe, so called because of his election to the na- 
tional House of Representatives in 1850 and 1852, was another example 
of a high-minded Christian industrialist. He was born in Williams- 
town, Vermont, and came to the Pittsburgh district as a young man. 
During and after the Civil War he was frequently called “General” 
Howe because of his service as assistant adjutant general of Pennsyl 
vania. He was the first president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, and held the post until his death. He was a vestryman of 
Trinity Church (now Trinity Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Diocese of Pittsburgh) for thirty years, a founder of Allegheny Ceme- 
tery, and a founder, warden, and vestryman of Calvary Episcopal 
Church. His association with Dr. Hussey continued active until his 
death at sixty-nine in 1877, the year after the old firm became known 
as Hussey & Howe with the retirement of Calvin Wells. 


Park, Brother & Co. 


The three important partners of Hussey, Wells & Co. were all 
typical Pittsburghers of their generation. All three were born elsewhere 
and came to the forks of the Ohio because of its natural advantages. 
Not so with the two partners of Park, Brother & Co., founded in 1860. 
They were Pittsburghers born and bred. The elder and leader, James 
Park, Jr., was born in Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, on January 11, 1820, 
and died in Allegheny City (now the North Side) April 21, 1883. He, 
with his younger brother, the first David E. Park, joined their father’s 
china and metal retail business in 1840 as full partners. After James 
Park, Sr., died in 1843, the two young men were in full command. 

James Park, Jr., was not an inventor, nor of an inventive type of 
mind. But he had insight and could grasp new ideas instantly when 
they were presented to him. He constantly encouraged the introduc- 
tion of new industrial processes and, as has been mentioned earlier, he 
was among those instrumental in laying the groundwork for the first 
Republican tariff act, known as the Morrill Tariff, adopted in 1861. 

One of his earlier decisions was to curtail the sale of china goods 
in his store and concentrate on metal products. This served to broaden 
his education in the limitations of the various types of steel and iron 
available for fabrication in the twenty years before the Civil War. 
When he bought a share of a cotton-goods factory he became aware of 
the deficiencies of cheap iron or steel when used for machinery parts. 
In 1857, observing the success of the Hussey and other copper works, 
Park founded the Lake Superior Copper Works to make copper for 
sheathing ships’ hulls. This not only brought him into contact with 
both the New England copper- and brass-consuming industries, but also 
gave him a first-hand acquaintance with metal rolling mills and with all 
the other elements which had influenced Hussey and Howe and Wells. 
By 1860 he thought their example in starting a crucible steel business 
should be followed. 


Accordingly, shortly after setting up Park, Brother & Co., ground 
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was broken for the world-famous Black Diamond Crucible Steel Works. 
Here, on May 1, 1862, on a site still occupied by the Park Works of 
Crucible Steel, was poured the first steel to be cast by the firm. Produc- 
tion at first was only five tons a day, with only fifty “hands.” By 1863, 
however, production had expanded under the stimulus of the Civil 
War and the tariff, working in conjunction. In addition to crucible 
cast steel of the “finest” quality, the firm began to produce fine iron and 
a new product, “soft center” cast steel. Tradition has it that the tool 
steel made by Park, Brother & Co. was produced at first primarily by 
English workmen imported for the purpose who used traditional Eng- 
lish methods, and that costs were higher than at Hussey, Wells & Co. 
At any rate, the diversity of production made it possible to continue 
making crucible steel at a loss until all problems were finally sur- 
mounted. 


Park’s Pittsburgh interests included a suspension bridge company, 
McIntosh, Hemphill & Co., and various cotton mills. He followed the 
tradition of his fellow pioneers in the crucible steel industry by becom- 
ing a trustee of the Western University of Pennsylvania. He was also 
an elder of the First Presbyterian Church of Allegheny City, a director 
of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, a director of the Humane So- 
ciety, and an officer or director of several banks. 

He influenced all phases of the steel industry to a remarkable de- 
gree, particularly by his tariff activities, which exceeded those of his 
business rivals in intensity. His comparatively early death was blamed 
on arduous labors in the winter of 1882-1883 as a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission and vice president of the American Iron & 
Steel Association. In the field of “common steel” he bought an early 
interest in the Kelly “pneumatic” process and in 1866 helped to force 
the consolidation of the patent rights controlling use of the Kelly, 
Mushet, and Bessemer processes. This made possible the full-scale pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel in the United States almost concurrently with 
the development in England. Park also brought to Pittsburgh Captain 
Alfred C. Hunt, to be superintendent of the Black Diamond Works 
open hearth department. 

In the largely unwritten history of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, James Park, Jr., figures primarily as the father of David E., 
William G., and James H. Park, main figures in the organization of 
the company in 1900. Their efforts and activities deserve separate treat- 
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ment, which will be given in a later study of the growth of the crucible 
steel industry from 1862 to 1900, or in the projected history of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America. 


From 1862 to 1952 

Word that two Pittsburgh firms had successively mastered crucible 
steel production did not at first electrify the industry. In the begin- 
ning production was low. Most competitors, established firms which 
imported bars or finished products made from Swedish, German or 
English crucible steels, were wholly unaware that a new era was at 
hand. In any event, the importers reasoned, only the temporary com- 
bination of civil war and the new high Republican tariff had permitted 
the possibility of profit for the American companies. Either Southern 
victory or the election of a Democratic Congress (both anticipated by 
many acute observers at the time) was expected to deal a death blow 
to the infants. 

In 1863, however, a third American firm got into production, in 
the old Jersey City cast-steel plant where both Dixon and Wells had 
experimented. In that year, Gregory & Co. purchased outright the 
works that the Adirondack Iron & Steel Co. had used until 1853 and 
had leased out for ten years afterward. Under the leadership of Dudley 
S. Gregory, who had been a partner in the original firm, the plant be- 
gan to produce crucible cast steel equal to the best. This broke the log 
jam. All over the country established producers of wrought iron and 
cast blister steel sought to emulate the pioneer three while other firms 
were founded for the purpose. We have no accurate record of the 
order in which these other firms finally got into production. 

Typical in Western Pennsylvania were four firms which were 
taken into Crucible in 1900. Singer, Nimick & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
founded in 1848, and Isaac Jones's Pittsburgh Steel Works (later 
Anderson-Depuy & Co.), founded in 1845, had cast steel for many 
years but failed to achieve best quality until after 1863. LaBelle Steel 
Co. (Reiter, Hartman & Co.), of Allegheny City, founded in 1863, 
and Crescent Steel, of Pittsburgh proper, founded in 1865, were organ 
ized with crucible steel production specifically in mind. 

$y 1863, too, a new factor arose which contributed significantly 
to the success of American crucible-steel producers. Raids upon Ameri 


can shipping by the Confederate cruiser “Alabama” and other less pub 
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licized vessels seriously curtailed imports of foreign tool steels. It thus 
became not only profitable but a patriotic duty to produce as much 
crucible steel as possible. Users of the foreign steels who had been 
more than willing to pay a money premium for imagined higher quality 
were forced to buy American steels in order to stay in business. 

After the Civil War, the industry was solidly established. Minor 
depressions and two low Democratic tariffs, under Grover Cleveland, 
were only briefly disturbing factors. Tremendous expension in the use 
of rail and structural steel after the war, made possible by James Park's 
consolidation and prompt exploitation of the Bessemer- Kelly-Mushet 
patents, concurrently increased the demand for crucible steels. Cutlery, 
surgical instruments, fine firearms, and the like, made of foreign steel, 
continued to be imported because of their superior workmanship or low 
finished cost. But from 1865 on, crucible-cast tool and special-purpose 
steels used to cut and shape common steel, or for such supplemental 
pennants as springs, were available in the United States at a price and 
quality which generally defeated foreign competition. 

By 1900 the Park Steel Co., successor to Park, Brother & Co., 
was the largest producer of crucible and special-purpose open-hearth 
steels in the world. It had attained that position largely because of the 
activities of the second David E. Park, eldest son of James Park, Jr. He 
effectively controlled the company’s operations although he shared its 
ownership with many other members and friends of the family. In 
many ways the Park company dominated the special-purpose steel indus- 
try even more than the Carnegie interests dominated the production 
of common steel. 

Park and a number of his competitors saw advantages for them- 
selves and the industry if the leading producers of crucible steel would 
combine. For one thing, it would turn family holdings in obscure 
although valuable local businesses into shares in a large company, read 
ily convertible into cash. Finally, a new comypany could assure ade 
quate raw materials and permit its components to concentrate upon 
their specialties instead of feeling impelled to compete across the board. 

The great consolidation in 1900 was quite naturally called the 
Crucible Steel Company of America. Many of the names associated 
with it since then have also been prominent in our community and 
our society. While its internal history remains to be written, there is 
now no doubt that the example set by the creation of Crucible inspired 
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the similar consolidation on a greater scale which resulted in the found- 
ing of the United States Steel Corporation about a year afterward. 

For some years after 1900 Crucible kept its headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Later, as the Pittsburgh interest was diminished by death and 
liquidation, and as additional Eastern holdings were added, the head 
office was moved to New York. Today, however, fifty-three years after 
the consolidation, Crucible is again a Pittsburgh concern. Its operations 
again are directed from the city where both it and the old industry 
whose name it commemorates first saw the light of day. 


A NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


The primary authority for statements in this study is the 1892 
edition of the History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages by James 
M. Swank, published at Philadelphia by the American Iron and Steel 
Association. Swank served the association as secretary and general 
manager from 1872 until long after the publication of his definitive 
history. The few inaccuracies and many omissions which marred 
his first edition in 1884 ironically testify to his primacy as a historian 
because they are repeated in so many popularized modern “histories.” 

Wherever possible, however, statements made here have been 
independently verified. It is to be hoped that an interested and 
competent person will some day bring out a new comprehensive his- 
tory of iron and steel which will reexamine the material available to 
Swank in the light of the scholarship of the last sixty years, Such 
a work, if indexed, would make a study like this an hour’s exercise in 
technique. As it is today, anyone using Swank as an authority has 
to prepare his own working index. The only index incorporated in 
the second edition as published confines itself to the names of pio- 
neer iron and steel manufacturers. It refers to Andrew Carnegie 
once and to the author, with Victorian modesty, not at all. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, which replaced Swank’s 
association, has produced many anonymous but definitive brochures 
and pamphlets as well as many bound volumes of formal papers. 
This material is invaluable for an understanding of the current state 
of any phase of the steel industry. Perhaps because of its preoccu- 
pation with the excellencies of the present it is not altogether 
satisfactory as a source of information on the intricacies and person- 
alities of the past. 

Primary source materials, in the strictest sense, are altogether 
lacking in connection with the actual operations of both the Park 
and the Hussey companies. Two circumstances are to blame, the 
courthouse fire in Pittsburgh in 1882 and the repeated floods which 
destroyed the company records in the old plants on the Allegheny 
River flood plain. Because of the courthouse fire it is often impos- 
sible today to make positive statements about degrees and dates of 
ownership. We are forced all too often to rely upon recollections 
collected many years after the events. Again, we have no direct evi- 
dence of just what processes were used at a particular time in a par- 
ticular plant. Each plant developed its own refinements of the basic 
processes. Plant records, locked away in safes during the period 
when the ancient processes were in use, were stored in cardooard or 
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wooden boxes when the processes became outmoded. What records 
were not ruined in the flood of 1907 were swept away without trace 
by the tremendous flood of 1936. 

City directories, however, readily available for each year since 
1858, when Hussey & Wells were still pork packers, provide a con- 
temporary check upon memoirs and recollections. One isolated 
issue of an old city directory does not establish any fact in itself. 
There were too many omissions and typographical errors. Repeated 
insertion of a certain name in relation to a certain firm, however, 
does prove a connection. Wherever there has been a question of the 
accuracy of a certain sequence of events, the city directory has been 
accepted in spite of one or more contrary statements in any of the 
various city “histories” that have been produced down through the 
years, 

A question that plagued the writer in connection with the cur- 
rent study—whether or not Hussey, Wells & Co. in 1859 actually took 
over the plant previously used by McKelvy & Blair—would have been 
easily cleared up if there had been city directories regularly issued by 
the same publisher every year after 1852. There were conflicting 
statements in various biographical sketches. County assessment or 
deed-registry records, of course, would have settled this and similar 
questions if they had been available. Admittedly somewhat less 
than vital, the matter remained obscure until the writer happened 
upon mutually confirming old real-estate maps and advertisements 
showing McKelvy & Blair at “Harrison and Pike” in 1854, and Hussey, 
Wells & Co. at the same address in 1859. That intersection is now 
approximately 17th and Smallman. Actually, the small old McKelvy 
plant was but the nucleus of the larger and rapidly expanded new 
pee Wells & Co. operation, which by 1860 had its address at 17th 
and Penn. 


The principal open-shelf collections of books consulted for this 
article are in the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, the Pennsyl- 
vania Room of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, the Science and Technology Li- 
brary of the University of Pittsburgh, and the Princeton University 
Library. City directories, local histories, and biographical volumes 
are available in the three first-mentioned collections where they 
may be consulted by any serious researcher. The Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress was used to locate several books not avail- 
able on the library’s own shelves. One such, in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, was a memoir of the life of Calvin Wells. Subsequent 
investigation, however, turned up another copy of this memoir in the 
possession of a surviving granddaughter, Mrs. James I. Marsh of 
Pittsburgh. 

There is a good deal of material on the life and work of Joseph 
Dixon reputedly available in a library at Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
his birthplace. The company that bears his name, however, has not 
retained any records indicating exactly which Pittsburgh firms first 
ordered Dixon crucibles made of a mixture of graphite and Klingen- 
berg clays. There may be documents in Marblehead that will settle 
this and many other questions in which the Dixon company itself 
is interested. They remain to be studied at some future time, 

The closed-shelf collections of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh (particularly its Technology Department), the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Library of Congress, and the New York Public Library 
were consulted where the information in the card catalogs indi- 
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cated checking might repay the effort. The open-shelf (loan) col- 
lection of the Technology Department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh yielded a number of interesting older books on the tech- 
nology of iron and steel that shed light on the relative antiquity of 
various processes, including the crucible process. 

Newspapers and magazines were consulted sparingly. Bound 
copies of the Scientific American for the decade of the 1850’s (when 
it performed several functions later taken over by the Patent Office 
Gazette) had many references to various improvements in the art of 
steel making. Assiduous reading, however, generally failed to un- 
cover any immediate effective American utilization of these improve- 
ments. Use of such an improvement after 1862 does not concern this 
history but belongs to the history of the growth of the industry and 
the Crucible Steel Co, itself. 

Other magazines of the period were checked by means of Poole’s 
subject index. Newspapers were consulted in several cases to verify 
dates that were mentioned by Swank or by other less definitive his- 
torians. Because of the fragile condition of most of the older bound 
volumes of Pittsburgh newspapers it seemed wiser to limit research 
to those that have been microfilmed. 

Patent applications are a fruitful source of information in most 
studies akin to the present one. Most significant changes in the 
crucible process, however, did not appear to be patentable from 1859 
until the final triumph of the electric furnace in the era of World 
War I. In the absence of an adequate knowledge of what chemical 
reactions actually occurred in their crucibles, the early melters re- 
lied upon a careful record of trials and errors. What was successful 
once, whether by accident or design, was repeated until competi- 
tion forced new experiments. In the absence of patent protection 
for a process, each company was dependent upon its melter person- 
nel and its secret records for the quality of its output. 

Recollections by participants in the events mentioned above are 
not generally available. Here and there, however, in the reports of 
engineers or in the proceedings or transactions of some society we 
get a passing glimpse of some personality. It is to be regretted 
that none of the old melters are living today. This leads up to the 
further hope that studies of some of the other steelmaking process- 
es may be initiated and completed while there is still time to incor- 
—_ _ recollections of those who took part in the events to be 
described, 


ROBINSON RUN SKETCHES 


Ill. Pioneers John and Martha McDonald 


MILTON M. ALLISON 
An Address at a John McDonald Family Reunion! 


M R. CHAIRMAN; Your Excellency, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Duff; friends and kinsfolk, some of whom I have not 
seen since last we met in the general family reunion a half century ago: 

Whatever else may be said of our origins as a social group, we 
know that we are not a family “after the order of Melchizedek” who is 
described in Hebrews 7:3 (R.S.V.) as “without father or mother or 
genealogy.” As to “father and mother,” we boast a common heritage in 
those worthy pioneers, John and Martha Tarvin Noble (Nobile) Mc- 
Donald, who, before their marriage, came a vear apart, Martha in 1772, 
John in 1773, into near-by Robinson Run Valley, which now extends 
through small areas of Washington and Allegheny counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, but was then entirely contained in Yohogania County, District 
of West Augusta, Virginia. As to “genealogy,” we have all been “sought 
out and set in order” according to “our generations and our father’s 
houses” by our kinswoman, Mrs. Virginia Davis Shriver, a recognized 
specialist in genealogical research. In her work she has been ably aided 
and abetted by our cousins the Lesnett sisters, Mrs. Grace Lesnett 
Shaw and Sara; another cousin, Mrs. Kathryn MacDonald Hartman, 
state genealogist for the D.A.R. of Pennsylvania; and others. Their 
findings, along with those of Mrs. Margaret Dickson Donaldson of the 
Allison-Bradford connection, have been placed at the disposal of our 
distinguished cousin, James Edward Allison, senior member of the firm 
of Allison and Allison of Los Angeles. (The junior member of the firm 
is a younger brother, David Clark Allison. The superior work of these 
men over a period of fifty years places them in the front rank of Ameri- 
can architects.) Cousin Edward has made use of the genealogical 
material in fashioning for us a Family Tree. Modeling a sturdy giant of 
the forest, trunk, branches, limbs and twigs, he has made a masterpiece 


1 Held at the Raccoon Presbyterian Church, Candor, Pennsylvania, 
on September 16, 1950. The then Governor James H. Duff, who had 
expected to attend, was detained elsewhere, but Mrs. Duff read a 
personal letter from him explaining his absence and expressing his 
regret. The speaker nevertheless “addressed him with fanfare and 
it brought the desired laughter.”—Ed. 
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of its kind—complete even to leaves and squirrels and acorns. I say 
and mean, “acorns.” Mention of another common food for squirrels is 
quite unthinkable in this connection! A glance at the foliage will estab- 
lish identity of the hardwood and confirm the verdict: “By your leaf, 
you're an oak”—“Great oaks from little acorns grow’—Though little 
squirrels eat (nuts), we know. 


Now to get along through my assignment within the allotted ten to 
fifteen minutes. This sketch of our ancestors will have to be just that; 
the time will permit scarcely more than a brief treatment of Father 
John and Mother Martha and even scanter mention of their descend- 
ants of the first generation only. To cross as by leaps and bounds, the 
life stream of a father and mother and their eleven children in as many 
minutes will require some literary high-stepping with many stones left 
untrod. This sketch, no doubt, omits items dear to you as family lore. 
For this lack I plead both my ignorance and my aim at brevity. CAs a 
preacher, my aim may not be too good.) 

The Protestant MacDonalds fled Scotland, according to Cousin 
Virginia, from whose material I shall quote freely, at a time of religious 
persecution and “took” the Isle of Rothlin from the McHenrys. (Have 
wondered why I don’t like those McHenrys. One of them must have 
resisted!) From Rothlin the MacDonalds came southwestward to Ire- 
land and spread over the northern provinces. In due time our ancestor 
John McDonald (Irish spelling) was born of a well-to-do family at 
Listravanich, County Fermanagh, on April 3, 1738. The year 1760 
found him in Baltimore, Maryland, whither he had come in company 
with an elder brother, “Andrew” or “Angus” or “Alexander” by name, 
the feeling being in favor of Andrew. The brother married in 1760 
and settled down in Baltimore. For some years, likely in partnership 
with his brother, John was an exporter of flax to Belfast. His place of 
residence in 1772 is established, by a bill of sale for a negro wench, as 
Susquehanna Hundred, Maryland, in Cecil County on the eastern 
shores of Chesapeake Bay. This bill of sale is exhibited here today and 
is dated August 4, 1772. That same year he explored for land in the 
region south of Fort Pitt, which had been evacuated by the British 
garrison in 1772 and was later called Fort Dunmore. 

2 For an account of the Ewing stockade and the massacre of 


the Walkers by marauding Indians in 1781, see the author’s article 
on “Iffly—‘Ghost Town,’” ante, 35:94-97 (June, 1952). 
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From 1770 to 1773, some seventeen or more families came from 
Nottingham parish (Presbyterian), around Colora, Cecil County, Mary- 
land, to take up land in the Chartiers watershed. Among them were the 
James Ewings who homesteaded at the mouth of Robinson Run near the 
present West Carnegie.? Eventually a minister whose name was to be- 
come a household word throughout this western frontier area, and who 
was pastor to many of these people, Doctor John McMillan, migrated 
west from Fagg’s Manor, Chester County, in eastern Pennsylvania. He 
settled, as you know, south of Canonsburg, and established among 
others, the Chartiers or “Hill” Presbyterian Church, also Jefferson 
Academy and Jefferson College at Canonsburg, now incorporated with 
Washington and Jefferson. Doctor McMillan is represented here today 
by our Cousins Lesnett, who are his descendants through Thomas Dell 
Lesnett, Sr., a great-grandson of the educator. Whether Father John 
came as a member of the group of migrants from Nottingham parish or 
was influenced by them to come I do not know. At any rate, the year 
1773 found him in possession of his homestead tract, called Mount 
Pleasant, which is the present McDonald family property at the western 
corporation limits of the borough of McDonald. In December, 1775, 
having meanwhile improved the land, he “moved out,” whence the 
chronicle does not state, “to live thereon.” 

In his new home bachelor John, aged thirty-six, began to realize 
that “it is not well for man to live alone.” The little lovebugs, however, 
seem to have conquered him gradually and over a period of four years. 
At the age of forty, having wooed, he wed the beloved Martha, who is 
described as a “bonnie, redhaired lassie,” aged seventeen. (Maybe he 
was waiting for her to grow up). She was the youngest daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. Joseph (Nobile) Noble II, who with most of their 
family and several slaves had come from Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, in 1772, to take up land upon which developed Noblesburg, now 
Noblestown. On the site of the present-day United Presbyterian 
Church in that place, Colonel Noble, an Episcopalian, erected a little 
log chapel which he designated in true catholic spirit, “a house of prayer 
for all people.” Therein on April 28, 1778, John McDonald and Martha 
Tarvin Noble were married by Dr. John McMillan. 

My paper “Concerning Noblesburg, Fort McDonald and Fort 
Beelor,” prepared in 1942 for the sesqui-centennial celebration of the 
founding of the United Presbyterian Church of Noblestown, and since 
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revised lengthward,? deals somewhat with the Noble family and records 
the location of Mrs. Joseph Noble’s grave where she was buried about 
February 2, 1796. Suffice it to say here that through that elect lady we 
are descended from Adam Thoroughgood (1602-1641). A young scion 
of English gentry, Adam Thoroughgood came to the colony of Virginia 
in 1621. He built and lived in what is believed to be the oldest brick 
house now standing in “Ye Olde Dominion.” Through Mother Noble 
we are also blood relatives of the Dents, of whom was born Julia, the 
wife of General Ulysses S. Grant, the eighteenth President of the United 
States. Some natives of the mentioned Commonwealth strut the fact 
that they are of the “F.F.V.’s’—First Families of Virginia. Of these 
there are few, if any, more “F.F.V.” than “Ve are.” A picture of the 
mentioned house, made a shrine in 1921, is on display here today. The 
roots of Cousin Edward’s tree spring from Adam Thoroughgood. He 
was granted 5,350 acres by the Crown in token of his having brought 
to the new colony an “importation” of 105 colonists, among whom was 
one Augustine Warner, a great-grand-grandfather of one George Wash- 
ington and the ancestor, also, of one Robert E. Lee. So, how, I ask you, 
would they have got here had it not been for us? 

Now as we come back to Father John and Mother Martha, aged 
forty and seventeen, respectively, let us trust that the none-too-young 
husband did not entertain the mistaken notions of those whose policy 
concerning wives is expressed in the saying, “Takem young, treatem 
rough, tellem nothing.” But when his mother-in-law first visited the 
newlyweds at Mount Pleasant she was “moved with indignation” at 
the sight of her daughter, of all people, out at the creek washing clothes 
with the darkies. Let us suppose that her Martha was at the creek by 
her own choice. Time proved her an excellent housekeeper which in- 
cluded, no doubt, the oversight of her female slaves. Let us, further- 
more, conclude that in due time instead of John’s telling her nothing, 
she told him aplenty, in the better sort of way, as his counsellor and 
helpmeet. At any rate, when in 1807 John bought a bill of goods (the 
same bill is on display here today) from his merchant son-in-law, George 
Allison, among the items purchased were feminine necessities, dress 
goods and the like. John had undoubtedly been handed Martha’s order 
and dutifully brought the same home from town, even as you and I 


3 Published under the title, “The Nobles of Noblesburg,” ante, 35: 
133-156 (September, 1952). 





— 
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and the other lords of creation in all the generations. 

It is not known just when the word “old” was substituted for the 
name John and the name “McDonald” was suffixed by the words “had 
a farm,” but that “Old McDonald had a farm” is factual prose that 
somehow got into a song along with the repetition of a lot of barnyard 
noises for local color. The truth is that this particular McDonald grew 
“rich enough to give us all a farm,” or at least a little patch or two ’most 
anywhere around over this general region. Our Father John was verv 
like the “Father of our Country,” G. Washington, of whom it is said: 
“If he liked anything more than land, it was more land.” At his death 
on January 17, 1815, John McDonald left real estate to his wife and 
children in amount of 5,911 acres, including 1,000 acres at Mount 
Pleasant, 1,000 acres in the adjoining Primrose Hill plantation, 1,111 
acres at Mill Creek CHookstown), 2,000 acres at West Logstown, now 
Aliquippa, and 800 acres across the state line in Brooke County, Vir- 
ginia, now West Virginia. His will was witnessed by Judge James Alli- 
son and is on file in the courthouse at Washington, Pennsylvania. His 
specie wealth increased a lot after the Revolutionary War. He was one 
of the substantial depositors and perhaps also an incorporator of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, which opened its doors in November, 1814 (char- 
tered in 1813-14) as he held $15,000 worth of its capital bank stock (a 
large amount for those days). He also owned human chattel to the 
extent of fourteen negro slaves. 

John McDonald figures somewhat in the minutes of the Yohogania 
County court, where his name is misspelled in careless transcription to 
read “McDaniel.” He was a gentleman justice of the court. He was 
also a ranger on the frontier during the War for Independence. I sug- 

gest that a military marker be placed at his grave here in Candor church- 
ot He was one of the founders of this Raccoon Presbyterian Church 
wherein we meet today, which dates, I believe, from 1778.* He also is 
credited, if I am correct, with one of the largest cash gifts made in his 
time to the support of the new Jefferson College, Canonsburg. 

4 Margaret S. Sturgeon, in her History of Raccoon Presbyterian 
Church, states on page one: “Ours is one of the oldest churches in 
Western Pennsylvania, as proved from the following extract culled 
by permission from the private journal of Rev. Jno. McMillan, D.D., 
which reads as follows, ‘1778—1st Sab. of Dec., preached at Raccoon 
from Rom. 8,6. Rec’d £7 - 10 - 6.’” Similar entries indicate that 


McMillan preached “at Raccoon” in June, 1780, and “at Mr. McDon- 
old’s place” the following month. 
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When Martha Noble McDonald died in 1833, at Noblestown, she 
was buried by the side of her husband, but it was only this summer of 
1950, at the expense of several of her descendants, that an inscription 
was cut below Father John’s in the large and well carved table-stone 
that covers both graves. Well do I recall the Sabbath morning when, in 
company with “Uncle Jimmy” or John James McDonald, I came as a 
boy to this church and saw on the ancient tombstone a freshly cut (with 
a horseshoe nail, likely) pair of initials, “M.K.” Those were the name- 
letters of one of the biggest-hearted, best-natured, thoroughly unin- 
hibited and most daring youngsters of the Tom Sawyer sort that this 
parish has ever had the honor to produce. He was from early youth a 
member of this church of which he became a trustee. For years he 
came here on Sabbath days to sit soberly among his boys. At his death, 
God bless his memory, he, Mark Kelso, was lauded as one of the most 
substantial citizens of this part of the county. May I remark that there 
likely appeared marks thereafter on Mark’s “thereafter,” but, be that 
as it may, Mark made his mark that day. Before long the initials were 
sanded out, but the depression made in the stone had to be reckoned 
with by the recent cutters. 

The first coming of the stork to Father John and Mother Martha 
was on this wise. The “merry month of May,” 1779, was not so merry 
on Robinson Run. Marauding Indians from Ohio were expected that 
spring. Lack of militia protection at Fort McDonald, a stockade for 
the protection of the local settlers and their cattle built near John’s 
cabin, invited tragedy. As late as 1781, according to relevant records in 
the Washington-Irvine Correspondence, the fort was not adequately 
munitioned or garrisoned. Fearing a raid in the dark of the moon of 
this particular night with a blessed event impending, a hurried trip was 
made on horseback by John and Martha the four or five miles north- 
westward through the woods to the protection of Sister Mary Noble 
Beelor’s home here in what is now Candor village. This home, a stock- 
aded farmhouse, was that of Captain Joseph Beelor, his mentioned wife 
and family. It is listed as Fort Beelor in the Frontier Forts of Pennsyl- 
vania, by George D. Albert, and was located, according to the Reverend 
Van Emmon Stevenson, who was a lifelong resident of this community, 
across the field in front of Raccoon Church over to the southeast at the 
western edge of the present manse property. The next day, May 10, 
1779, twin sons were born to the McDonalds and named Andrew and 
William. 
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(1) Andrew McDonald, the elder twin, graduated at Jefferson 
College on October 27, 1803. He studied theology for three years with 
Doctor McMillan and became a licensed Presbyterian minister in 1806. 
Three years as a missionary to the Indians were followed by pastorates 
at White Oak Flats, now Mt. Carmel Church, Aliquippa, conjointly 
with Sharon Church, Carnot. Later he relinquished Sharon and served 
as first pastor at the Sewickleyville Church, now the prominent First 
Presbyterian Church of Sewickley. The location of his manse required 
by way of going to church a three-mile horseback ride to White Oak 
Flats and at least that far by horseback to Sewickleyville when the river 
could be forded. Otherwise he went by rowboat. He is the accredited 
founder of the present day Mt. Carmel, Sharon, and Sewickley Pres- 
byterian churches. On April 3, 1810, when he had been in settled 
charges for about a year, the Reverend Andrew, aged thirty-one, was 
married to Caty Riddile, aged nineteen, by her minister, the Reverend 
Joseph Patterson, first pastor of Candor Church, of which the bride’s 
father was a ruling elder. For a honeymoon, the newlyweds journeyed 
to Baltimore in their own carriage to visit the McDonald relatives in 
that place. They went to housekeeping at “Cornfields,” a plantation of 
1,000 acres which was willed to Andrew at the death of his father in 
1815. Cornfields was so named because of the cultivation of corn there 
by the Logstown Indians from across the river, before the coming of 
the white man. The house occupied was built by the groom the year of 
the wedding. It was popularly called “the Log-Manse” and was much 
admired because of the long, pillared porch on the east side facing the 
river, which at that point flows almost directly north. The painting by 
David Clark Allison, exhibited here today, is according to a description 
of the Log Manse by Mrs. Stella McDonald Moore, who in her child- 
hood knew the place well. Cousin Helen Urling of Baden owns some 
of the literary effects of the Reverend Andrew McDonald. A list of the 
books in her possession, together with certain lectures and sermons of 
his preparation and authorship, were filed by me some years ago in the 
libraries of the Western Theological Seminary and the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania. Andrew was opposed to owning slaves 
but retained two trusted paid negro servants, Cuffy and Betsy, who 
lived in a cabin near the manse and served three generations of McDon- 
alds. Andrew McDonald died in 1846 at the age of sixty-seven years 
and is buried in Mt. Carmel churchyard. His wife, born in 1791, died 
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in 1877, aged eighty-six years. 

(2) William McDonald, born on May 10, 1779, and known as 
“Twin William,” was married at the age of twenty-two years to Phoebe 
Williams on December 8, 1801. They occupied land owned by his 
father and lived upstream from Andrew about two miles. He was a 
live-stock dealer who was evidently too honest for his own good, for his 
financial affairs became sadly involved before the death of his father. 
For that reason (imprisonment for debt, being the rule of the day) the 
1,000-acre patrimony, otherwise his, was willed to his children instead. 
“Twin William” was a member of the White Oak Flats Church, of 
which his brother was pastor. He died in 1852 at the age of seventy- 
three years. His wife, Phoebe, was a descendant of Josiah Williams 
and his wife Phoebe Rodgers, who was in turn descended from “Rodgers, 
the Martyr.” This man was likely the Reverend John Rodgers, burned 
at the stake at Smithfield, England, on February 4, 1555, the first Prot- 
estant martyr to suffer under the persecutions of Queen Mary’s reign. 
He was survived by his wife and eleven children.> For a century the 
Andrew end William McDonald families have had much to do in de- 
veloping Beaver County, Pennsylvania. In 1906, the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Company bought the lands inherited by the twin brothers. 
The main office building of the company is built near the site of the 
Log Manse. 

(3) John McDonald, Jr., born on Julv 1, 1781, entered Canons 
bure Academy (of which institution ludge James Allison was the first 
president of the first board of trustees)® on January 3, 1800, and gradu- 
ated on September 9, 1804. He began reading law on October 31, 
1804, in the Pittsburgh office of James Ross, Esquire, following the lat- 
ter's long service as one of Pennsylvania’s first two United States sena- 
tors. John McDonald, Jr., was admitted to the bars of both Washing- 
ton and Allegheny counties, and was known as a brilliant lawyer. He 
was married on February 7, 1804, to Mary Morrow and went to house- 
keeping in a brick house owned by his father on Water Street, Pitts- 
burgh, then in a desirable residential section of the town. He became 
president of the Bank of Pittsburgh, which until it closed its doors dur- 
ing the Great Depression of the 1930’s was advertised as the oldest 
bank west of the Allegheny Mountains. On the first board of directors 


5 Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, ch. 22. 
6 Joseph Smith, History of Jefferson College, 34 (Pittsburgh, 1857). 
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of this institution were John McDonald, Sr., George Allison, the presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law, and Colonel George Vallandigham, an uncle by 
marriage to his mother’s sister. This uncle is represented here today in 
Ralph and Besse Allison who are his great-great-grandchildren. John, 
Jr., died on May 20, 1831, at the early age of fifty vears. On the follow- 
ing day the Allegheny County Court of Common Pleas adjourned “for 
the purpose of enabling the members of the Bench and Bar to attend 
the funeral of the deceased,” and as a mark of respect for “a highly 
esteemed member of the profession.””? The funeral service was held in 
the First Presbyterian Church on Wood Street, and burial was made 
in the churchyard. Later his remains were removed to Allegheny 
Cemetery. His surviving daughter was Martha McDonald Smith, 
whose descendants live in Princeton, New Jersey, and New York Citv. 
A son, Zantzinger McDonald, left no heirs. 

(4) James McDonald, the fourth son of John and Martha Noble 
McDonald, was born on August 29, 1783. He became a colonel of 
militia and that title attached to him. He inherited the 1,000-acre estate 
adjoining the Mount Pleasant plantation to the west on Robinson Run. 
When the Pittsburgh-Virginia railroad (now the Panhandle Division of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad) was laid 
through the property in 1852, the station established there was named 
Primrose after the James McDonald home called Primrose Hill. “Beau- 
tiful for elevation” and a “joy to behold” is the situation of that big 
sixteen-room house with family and servant quarters. Conspiring to 
please the eye are the type and arrangement of buildings, the brook be- 
low the hill skirting the house grounds to the east, the spring, the slop- 
ing lawn and the driveway, the stately old trees, the mammoth sycamore 
at the springhouse, the pines and the elms. In essential points the place 
is the same today as it was a hundred vears ago. It stands now as it 
was then without a rival as an attractive country esstate Cunless it be 
Mount Pleasant with its golf links) along the railroad right-of-way from 
Pittsburgh to Steubenville. The house was remodeled to its present 
proportions in 1892 or 1893. There are still extant pictures of it before 
that time. Whether this original brick house was the one to which 
Colonel James brought his bride, Julianne Cooke (born December 17, 
1799), after their marriage in 1827, I do not know. 

The master of the plantation was forty-nine years old in 1832 


7 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 24, 1831. 
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when he engaged my maternal grandfather, Samuel Kennedy, as a 
farmer. The Kennedys lived in a tenant house, which was standing in 
my boyhood on the ridge back of the homestead, but which has long 
since been torn down. There was formed that year a friendship that 
lasted through three generations of the Kennedys and the James Mc- 
Donalds and was strengthened when my mother, Nancy Jane Kennedy 
(1849-1931), married the colonel’s grandnephew, Jesse Spencer Allison 
(1846-1911). The Kennedys in 1832 were recently from Ireland, the 
husband from Belfast, the wife from Londonderry. My grandmother, 
Lillie Anne Hamilton, was of genteel ancestry and a direct descendant 
of Captain Hamilton, the defender of Derry in the siege of 1669.8 The 
Kennedys, though in humble circumstances, were never considered by 
the family in the big house as “just hired hands.” And even after the 
Kennedys had moved downstream to the old Gabriel Walker place, 
near the present Rennerdale, where my mother was born in 1849, there 
was friendly intercourse between them and both Colonel James and the 
Squire Edward McDonalds. 

At Primrose Hill, the colonel and his lady maintained the easy, 
hospitable ways of life, in the manner of the slaveholding society of the 
old ante-bellum South, and their four children were brought up in that 
tradition. Financial income was largely from sheep and general farm- 
ing supplemented by revenue from rents, bonds, and mortgages. There 
were two daughters and two sons: Martha Melvina, born on October 
9, 1828; Margaretta Jane, born on June 27, 1833; John James Cooke, 
born on March 5, 1839; and Noble, familiarly known as “K,” born on 
March 13, 1841. This letter was adopted by Noble as a first name. It 
was “simply that and nothing more,” not even a dot to make it an initial. 
This explanation I received from the “letter man” himself. Into this home 
was brought as a baby at the death of his mother, who was a niece of Aunt 
Julianne’s, Silas Gault, born April 13, 1853, who while never adopted 
as a son was thereafter considered a member of the James McDonald 
household, being familiarly known as “Gotty.” In 1855, the noted artist, 
David G. Blythe, spent several weeks at Primrose Hill and painted 
portraits of Colonel James, his wife and their four children. These por- 
traits, the property of our cousin, Mrs. Lucy Mitchell Laughlin Gault, 
now hang in the galleries of the Butler Art Institute of Youngstown, 


Ohio. 
8 See “The Walls of Derry” and “A Man’s Foes.” 
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Fortunately, at the time when the family, consisting then of Mel- 
vina, John James, K, and “Gotty,” were beginning to be “land poor,” 
very valuable deposits of oil, gas, and coal were found underlying much 
of the 1,000-acre tract, and oil drilling was begun about 1893. Marga- 
retta Jane had died nearly twenty years before, on July 24, 1874, and 
Melvina, “Viney,” did not live to enjoy the benefits of this “find,” for she 
died on July 5, 1893, at the Columbian Exposition, or first World’s 
Fair, in Chicago. But John James lived until October 27, 1914, and K 
until July 21, 1920. Meanwhile, ninety-seven gas and oil wells were 
brought into production on the James McDonald property. 

For many years K made horses his hobby and bought and bred but 
seldom sold blooded racing stock. He trained on a private one-mile 
track in the meadow before the homestead. At one time he was in pos- 
session of forty-eight head. John James was of scholarly tastes, a book- 
lover though not a great reader, and made himself responsible for the 
commissary and other matters of housekeeping and entertaining. The 
house was elegantly furnished throughout. There were lovely antiques 
and imported chinaware. Most of the time both a housekeeper and a 
caretaker were employed. During much of my boyhood Jimmy Walker 
and wife served in these capacities. The dairy farm across the road 
toward the east was managed separately, the Seabrights being the farm- 
ers there for years. 

K was the director of two banks, the First National of McDonald 
and the First National of Burgettstown, and John James, I believe, had 
a seat on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. In all their business and social 
relationships they were men of probity and honor. Both were of affable 
and kindly disposition and were beloved by children and young people. 
They maintained family prayers and were adherents of Raccoon Church. 

From 1910 onward the brothers were in Erie most of the time. 
There K put up for several years at Hotel Fischer, and for a considerable 
period John James was a patient in St. Vincent's Hospital, where he 
died. The first Mrs. Silas Gault, “Cousin Annie,” was a native of Erie 
and in her last years she and her husband had taken up residence there. 
Silas Gault, who died on September 13, 1933, is survived by his second 
wife, our cousin, Mrs. Lucy Mitchell Laughlin Gault of Hookstown 
and Erie. By terms of a will read in the back parlor at Primrose Hill on 
the day of K’s funeral, it was shown that Silas Gault fell heir to all of 
K’s property whatsoever. Coal to a considerable amount was sold for a 
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price reported to be in excess of $600,000. Before his death, Gault lost 
the entire estate and died practically penniless. Mrs. Lucy Gault, as the 
last mistress of Primrose Hill, has preserved many valuable keepsakes, 
irreplaceable records and little papers, personal pictures and such, along 
with the portraits by Blythe. I am indirectly indebted to her for certain 
“memorabilia” in my possession. 

From 1910 on until the deaths of both of the brothers I maintained 
at their invitation friendly written correspondence with them. My 
brother Samuel Kennedy Allison as a boy spent weeks at a stretch at 
Primrose Hill and my sisters Virginia or “Dott” and Mary Cnow Mrs. H. 
B. Scott) and myself were frequent house guests there, especially on 
national holidays during our childhood and youth. Our parents also 
were close friends of “Jimmy and K” and welcome cuests in their home. 
Mrs. Laughlin (later Mrs. Gault) and her two sons, Claude and James, 
were guests who made annual visits to Primrose Hill during my boyhood 
days. For a number of years, or from my eighth to my sixteenth year. 
the Jesse Allisons were Thanksgiving or New Year’s Day guests at 
Primrose and these visits were reciprocated by the brothers when they 
came the same years as Christmas Day guests to the Allison home. On 
one or two occasions, Cousin Lizzie McLean, who wrote and read the 
sketch at the reunion of 1900, was at Primrose with us at Thanksgiving. 
My Uncle John Kennedy, for years a ruling elder in Raccoon Church, 
at the colonel’s request was with the latter when he died on April 3, 
1863. The colonel’s wife, Julianne Cooke McDonald, survived him 
until April 29, 1881. 

The James McDonald family is now extinct and the mortal re- 
mains are buried in the family lot in Candor churchyard. I write as one 
of the closest friends John James C. McDonald ever had. My brother 
Samuel was even more intimately acquainted with both of the McDon- 
ald brothers to whom he was very dear: a request for his legal adoption 
by one of the brothers was refused by our mother. It is because of this 
close friendship that I have written thus at length concerning the 
James McDonalds 

(5) Margaret McDonald, born on October 18, 1785, was married 
to Dr. Robert Glenn and went to housekeeping in the log house at 
Noblestown that was occupied by Glenns only, until it was torn down 
according to the terms of the will of Miss Margaretta Glenn, the last 
survivor of her McDonald-Glenn line, who died in 1924. Careless of 
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family heirlooms, “Ettie” abandoned, to be broken in her chicken yard, 
a turkey-plate first owned by Martha Noble McDonald and the match 
of the one now owned, through inheritance from the same Mother 
Martha, by Virginia Longwell. It was with her daughter, Margaret 
Glenn, that Mother Martha made her home after Father John’s death. 
A grandfather's clock, reputed to have belonged to John McDonald, Sr., 
was rescued from destruction by the house-razers and now belongs to 
cousin Sue Allison Cort. 

(6) Martha McDonald, born on November 23, 1787, was married 
on December 19, 1805, at the age of eighteen years to George Allison, 
aged thirty-one, son of Associate Judge James Allison, aforementioned, 
and his wife, Mary Bradford, sister of David Bradford, Esquire, famous 
leader of the Whisky Insurrection of 1794. George Allison was estab- 
lished by his father in a general merchandising business in a building 
that stood on the southeast corner of Market Street at Third Avenue in 
Pittsburgh, on the site of the building still standing and occupied for 
years by the Gusky Clothing Store. George was a director of the then 
new Bank of Pittsburgh, of which his brother-in-law, John McDonald. 
Jr., was president. The family attended the First Presbyterian Church 
where the son, Alexander McDonald Allison (1819-1878), the grand- 
father of the Allison-Kelso-Lesnett kinsfolks, was baptized by the pastor, 
Doctor Francis Herron. After several years in residence in Pittsburgh. 
the family moved to Florence, Pennsylvania, thence to a farm inherited 
by Martha near Mill Creek or Hookstown, Beaver County. After her 
husband’s death in 1840, Martha moved to Noblestown where she lived 
in a little brick house now incorporated in the store and dwelling on 
the upper side of Main Street at the corner of the road separating it 
from the Catholic Church property. There Martha died of cholera 
in 1855. 

Nearby on the same street stands the Methodist Church which 
was designed and built over fifty years ago by her great-grandson, 
Cousin Edward Allison. It was his first contract for a church building 
and is a frame structure in excellent preservation. The record of sound 
workmanship there begun by the architect in the ecclesiastical field has 
been expanded to include such great and famous metropolitan churches 
as the First Baptist and the First Congregational churches of Los Ange 
les. And, as representative of the Allison brothers’ achievements in the 


field of educational institutions stand the buildings of the University 
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of California at Los Angeles. Nearer to their old home and testifying 
to the genius of Cousins “Ed and Dave” are some buildings on the 
campus of the University of Pittsburgh, and the Watson Memorial and 
Bethel Presbyterian churches of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh. Martha 
McDonald Allison lies buried in Candor churchyard as does also her 
husband George and some of their children, including Alexander Mc- 
Donald Allison. A photo in India ink, likely taken from a daguerreo- 
type, the property of Sara Lesnett, is on display here today, as is also 
a daguerreotype of George Allison which belongs to me. Martha Tarvin 
Noble’s turkey-plate, aforementioned, belongs to Martha McDonald 
Allison’s great-granddaughter, Mrs. Martha Virginia Lesnett Longwell, 
the sixth Martha to own it. 

(7) Alexander McDonald, a brother next younger to Martha, was 
born on January 6, 1790, and was three years her junior. It would seem 
that Alexander spent considerable time or else practically lived as a boy 
at the Allison home, where his board was paid by his father. At least an 
amount was specified for that purpose in the settlement of a receipted 
account now in my possession. He was the only immediate descendant 
of John, Sr., and his wife, surviving to adulthood, who had no children. 
His wife, whose name is unknown, lived less than a year after their 
marriage. His grandnieces, Elizabeth McLean and Martha Allison 
Lesnett, remembered seeing a beautiful ring which “Uncle Alex” said 
had belonged to his wife. He died in 1864. A daguerreotype of him on 
display here today belongs to me, a descendant of his namesake. The 
name Alexander deriving from this man was borne by my grandfather, 
Alexander McDonald Allison, my half-brother, Alexander Marshall 
Allison, several of my Allison cousins, among them the late Rev. Dr. 
Alexander B. Allison and his son the Reverend Alexander B. Allison, 
Jr., and my own son, Lieut. Samuel Alexander Allison, “a Triple-Threat 
Man” of the U.S.A.A.F.9 

(8) Edward McDonald, the youngest son of Father John and 
Mother Martha was born on August 13, 1792, at Mount Pleasant as 
were all of the family except the twins. He married Margaret Nesbitt 
and lived on at Mount Pleasant, which 1000-acre homestead he inher- 
ited. His wife died in 1839, and sometime later he married Margaret 
Snodgrass. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature and was 


9 Now Major Samuel Alexander Allison of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 
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locally known as “Squire.” He was also active in the work of the Pres- 
byterian Church. His property, by direct descent of inheritance, is 
now owned by Mr. Nesbitt McDonald, who is here today. The town of 
McDonald was named for the Edward McDonalds, upon whose land 
much of the town was laid out. 

(9) Elizabeth McDonald, born on July 20, 1794, was married to 
John Mitchell at the home of her sister Martha Allison in Florence. 
Her home in Mill Creek, where she went to housekeeping, is still 
standing. Mrs. Mitchell’s senior surviving descendant is her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Lucy Mitchell Laughlin Gault of Hookstown and Erie. 

(10) Rachel McDonald, was born on June 23, 1797, and is be- 
lieved to have lived less than a year. 

(11) Mary McDonald, the youngest daughter and child of Father 
John and Mother Martha, was born on July 22, 1801. She became the 
wife of the Reverend William Nesbitt, who for many years was pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of New Bedford, Pennsylvania. Some of 
the Nesbitt descendants are in Canada and others live in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

While it was my intention to deal only with ancestors had in 
common by us who are attending this reunion, I have for the sake of 
the record dwelt at length upon the James McDonalds who are not 
likely to be written about again by anyone who was as intimately 
acquainted with them as myself. 


Note: Having read and “ad-libbed” to the end of the record of 
John McDonald, Jr., the writer engaged in extempore reminiscence 
and comment about the James McDonalds, then closed as follows: 
“Time would fail me to tell of Gideon and of Barok, of Samson also and 
of Jephthah, of Margaret, Martha, Alexander, Edward, Elizabeth, 
Rachel and Mary. ‘Many other things did “these worthies” which are 
not written in this book,’ but these are written that ye may believe that 
we are ‘Some Punkins!’” 














BOOK REVIEWS 


A Century of Medicine, 1848-1948: The History of the Medical Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Edited by Howanp Kistier Petry, 
M.D. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1952. xiv, 404 p: Illustrations, 
portraits, appendices. ) 

Although the organization of a state medical society in Pennsylva- 
nia (1848) was preceded by such societies in fifteen other states, Penn- 
sylvania could lay claim to many medical accomplishments. Such firsts, 
included the Philadelphia Medical Society (1765), the first medical 
organization in the colonies; the first degree of Doctor of Medicine 
(June 21, 1768); the first president of the Provincial Council and, in 
effect, the first governor of Pennsylvania, Dr. Thomas Lloyd, who came 
to America with William Penn (1682); the first American textbook on 
medicine, written by Dr. Thomas Cadwallader (1745); the first perma- 
nent medical journal in America, later to become the well-known Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences, published in 1820; the first woman’s 
medical school in the world, the Female Medical College, founded in 
1850, from which one of its early graduates, Clara Swain, M.D. (1869), 
became the first American medical missionary; and the first board of 
health in the United States, established in Philadelphia in 1795. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, one of Pennsylvania’s most famous physicians, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Prior to 1848 Pennsylvania had few county or district medical socie- 
ties; among these were the temporarily or permanently organized ones 
of Berks (1824), Franklin (1825), Chester (1828), Susquehanna 
(1838), Lancaster (1844), Schuylkill (1845), Lebanon (1847), Mifflin 
(1847), Montgomery (1847), and Mercer (1848), most of which were 
in the eastern and middle parts of the state. 


The Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania was organized in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Lancaster, on April 11, 1848, by 
sixty-one physicians representing several medical colleges in Philadel- 
phia and twelve counties. Dr. Samuel Humes of Lancaster was the 
first president. The constitution adopted was much the same as that 
existing today. Article II reads: “The objects of this Society shall be 


the advancement of Medical knowledge; the elevation of professional 
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character; the protection of the interests of its members; the extension 
of the bounds of Medical Science, and the promotion of all measures 
adapted to the relief of suffering, and to improve the health and protect 
the lives of the community.” Since travel across the state was difficult 
at the time, Allegheny was the only western county represented at the 
second annual meeting (1849) at which only thirty-one members from 
the state were present. But at this meeting such important recommen- 
dations were made as small-pox vaccination, state registrations of births, 
marriages and deaths. Meetings were held annually except in 1861 and 
1889 Con account of Johnstown flood), the first one in the western part 
of the state in Lafayette Hall, Pittsburgh, in June, 1867. The centen- 
nial meeting held in Philadelphia in 1948 was attended by 6,228 regis- 
rants out of a state membership of over 10,000 physicians. Among the 
society presidents have been twenty from the western counties of the 
state, sixteen from Allegheny County. Ten Pennsylvania physicians 
have been honored with the presidency of the American Medical 
Association (1847-1947). Over 2,800 physicians served in World War 
I, of whom 49 died. 

Among the many resolutions and recommendations proposed for 
state legislation were others such as withholding support from faculties 
and graduates of Female Medical Colleges (1859-1867, rescinded in 
1871). That aroused bitter debate in conventions. Among proposals 
that have become an actuality were: Army Medical Library and Mu- 
seum (1876), a federal secretary with rank of Cabinet Member (1892), 
registration of Vital Statistics (1895), and the Blue Shield and Blue 
Cross Associations. 

In 1895 the Woman’s Auxiliary was organized “to aid the Medical 
profession—in obtaining better legislation to assist the Medical Society 
at Meetings and Conventions, to promote friendship among doctors’ 
wives” of which the membership was made up. This volume presents 
much information on the early history of the medical profession and 
societies, the part played by the individual county societies (many very 
superficially covered), the functions of the various committees, officers, 
trustees, scientific programs, exhibits, publications, etc., with headquar- 
ters at Harrisburg. Photographs of all the state presidents, as well as 
many of special groups, help make a somewhat statistical volume more 
attractive. 


Pittsburgh Cortianpt W. W. Exxin, M.D. 
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Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. Edited by Georce Korson. (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 474 p.) 

This book is the work of fifteen authors who may be considered 
authorities on Pennsylvania songs, legends, and folk music; on oilmen, 
raftsmen, railroaders, carollers, and wagoners; and on Amish, German 
and Pennsylvania Dutch songs and hymns “of a state whose folklore 
has been enriched by many ethnic groups.” Under the various head- 
ings are given a short history, the melody, and the words of each song, 
ballad, hymn, or recording. 

Many readers will recognize in this volume the work of Samuel 
Bayard on the British folk songs as sung by Western Pennsylvanians; 
of Merle H. Deardorff and his history of the Cornplanter Indians; of 
Henry W. Shoemaker in his central Pennsylvania legends; of Jacob A. 
Evanson, collector of folk songs of the Pittsburgh region, many of 
which were sung at a meeting of The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on October 18, 1951. Here, indeed, in attractive form is 
an entertaining, informative, and authoritative source of Pennsylvania’s 
customs, traditions, and early culture that may well supplement many 
state histories in our schools, libraries, and historical societies. 


C. W. W. E. 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Manrcaret TownsENpD SCULLY 


At the regular monthly meeting of the society, held on March 18, 
1953, the following resolution, drawn by Charles A. Locke, Esq., was 
unanimously adopted: 


The board of trustees and members of The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania record with profound regret the death on 
February 23. 1953. of Miss Margaret Townsend Scully. She joined 
our society in 1929 and since 1946 had been a trustee. She always 
manifested a devoted interest in the welfare of our society and made 
or procured donations of documents and other objects of historical 
interest, among which are several notable pieces of glass and an 
Empire sideboard which came down through the family of General 
James O’Hara. She was faithful in attendance at board meetings 
and always zealous in promoting the success and usefulness of our 
society. She was an ardent student of history, especially that per- 
taining to Western Pennsylvania. She came by this naturally, her 
ancestors from early days having been prominent in the develop- 
ment of our community. She was also gifted with literary ability, 
and outstanding among her writings were a book of poems which 
was published in 1937 and a life of General James O’Hara of whom 
she was a collateral descendant. which had not been completed but 
for which valuable material has been turned over to the society. 
Besides her interest in our society she was noted for her activity on 
the Social Service Board of Western Pennsylvania Hospital, in the 
Waldensian Society, in Calvary Episcopal Church, and in other local 
organizations. She was always of a quiet and dignified demeanor 
and modest and retiring about her many activities. She lived a life 
that was characterized by an intuitive love of humanity, which mani- 
fested itself in kind deeds. Her passing is a distinct loss to our com- 
munity. We will always cherish the memory of her useful life, and 
therefore. would have this minute adopted as a lasting memorial to 
one whose life was a blessing to her day and generation. 


Howarp Nicuoras EAvENSON 
At the same meeting, the following memorial, presented by Mrs. 
Agnes L. Starrett, was also unanimously adopted: 


Howard Nicholas Eavenson, mining engineer, and a trustee of 
this society since 1949, was born on July 15, 1873, the son of Alben 
Taylor and Susan (Bean) Eavenson, and died in Pittsburgh on 
February 16, 1953. He is survived by his widow, Ada J. Daugherty 
Eavenson and by his brother, Alben Eavenson, and his sister, Miss 
S. Irene Eavenson. Mr. and Mrs. Eavenson had been married for 
fifty-five years. 

Howard Eavenson was one of Pittsburgh’s leading citizens and 
an excellent mining engineer. He had the best of training for his 
profession. His preparation for college was at Public and Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia. From Swarthmore College he received 
the degree, Bachelor of Science and Civil Engineer, and from the 
University of Pittsburgh the degree, Doctor of Engineering. 

His engineering work in the years from 1892 to 1897 was in Vir- 
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ginia, in New Jersey, and with the United States Lake Survey. From 
1897 to 1902 he was with the H. C. Frick Coke Company and its allied 
companies as division engineer, assistant chief engineer, and chief 
engineer in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. In 1902 he went as chief engi- 
neer for the United States Coal and Coke Company in Gary, West 
Virginia. Since 1920 he has been construction engineer and head of 
Eavenson and Auchmuty. 

Mr. Eavenson held directorships and offices in many important 
coal concerns; he was a director of the Boone County Coal Corpora- 
tion and Appalachian Coals, Inc.; from 1939 to 1948 he was president 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 

He was a trustee of the Carnegie Institute and of this historical 
society. He was a member of the leading engineering societies and 
fraternities. In politics he was a Republican, and in religion a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

His hobby was Western Pennsylvania history. He knew more 
about the early maps of this region than perhaps any other man who 
has studied here. His collection of maps, manuscripts, and early 
prints is one of the finest personal collections. 

He was the author of Coal Through the Ages, The Pittsburgh 
Coal Bed, The First Century and a Quarter of American Coal Indus- 
try, and Map Maker and Indian Traders, In the last-named book, 
which was published a few years ago by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press, he identified the maker of a Colonial map which in the British 
Museum had been marked as unidentified in origin. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in arranging, editing, and annotating a 
series of early maps that he hoped to publish when the work was 
completed. 

Mr. Eavenson, a man skilled in his profession, devoted to the 
cultural welfare of this community, courteous and loyal to his fam- 
ily, his friends, and his associates, will long be missed from the 
councils of this society and wherever good plans are made for 
Pittsburgh. 

Resolved, therefore, that this memorial be recorded as an ex- 
pression of the profound sorrow and deep sense of loss felt by the 
trustees and members of this society over Mr. Eavenson’s passing. 


Other members lost by death were: Dr. Ellen M. Geyer (member 
since 1940), Stephen C. Taylor (member since 1937). 

New members, enrolled under the several classifications indicated, 
are: sustaining, E. Bruce Hill, III, Thomas A. Hill; annual, Kieran 
Balfe, Mrs. Walter J. Blenko, Laurel A. Busse, Daniel J. Fackiner, 
Helen Hecker, Robert Albert Lloyd, Willard R. Rhoads, Hugh Rod- 
man, Mrs. Lytle M. Wilson; educational, Rev. D. A. Golod. 


The following members have increased their support by transfer to 
higher-paying classes of memberships: sustaining to contributing, James 
H. Beal, Jr.; annual to sustaining, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson A. Campbell, 
Mrs. Franklin C. Irish, Wilfred Murtland; educational to annual, Lloyd 
M. Clark. 


“Another Glass Night,” marking the further development of a 
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special interest shown on “Pittsburgh Glass Night” the year before, was 
observed at a meeting of the society on January 19, 1953. Dr. Paul R. 
Stewart, president of Waynesburg College, was the speaker, and “New 
Geneva—Greensboro Glass,” his subject. To illustrate his remarks Dr. 
Stewart had brought with him a number of select and unusual speci- 
mens of glass, including pieces recently recovered at the sites of the 
two early Western Pennsylvania glass works chiefly under discussion— 
one at New Geneva in Fayette County, the other across the Mononga- 
hela at Greensboro in Greene County. 

The February meeting was held on the sixteenth, or “W. & J. 
Night,” when Dr. Boyd Crumrine Patterson, president of Washington 
and Jefferson College, reviewed the history of that institution from its 
beginnings as two separate academies, then colleges, down through and 
beyond the merger of 1865. Appropriately enough, in view of the 
phrasing of his subject, “The Completion in 1952 of One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Service to the Nation,” Dr. Patterson concluded his 
remarks with the reading of an impressive list of nationally prominent 
teachers, graduates, visitors, and others associated with “W. & J.” in 
various ways through the years. In the entrance hall were exhibits of 
“W. & J.” memorabilia provided by and set up under the direction of 
Mr. C. M. Ewing, director of the college’s historical collection. 

On March 18, or “Literary Night,” Dr. William F. Keller, lecturer 
in history at the University of Pittsburgh, presented a paper on “The 
Life and Letters of Henry Marie Brackenridge,” based largely upon 
letters written to and by Brackenridge now on file in the Darlington 
Library of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Keller’s study of these and 
related sources, as one of the University-Buhl Foundation cultural his- 
tory projects, is expected to result in the publication of an extended 
and definitive work on this, the younger of the two noted Bracken- 
ridges. Illustrative materials, including sample pages of the H. M. 
Brackenridge letter book, were placed on display for the occasion. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Barbarine, John M., Bellevue 
A large, elaborately illustrated and engrossed “Military Me- 
morial,” or the Civil War service record of Christian Zeitler of 
Allegheny City, Pennsylvania, together with a crayon portrait 
presumably of Private Zeitler in his later years. 
Belding, Mrs. H. Ross, Vandergrift, and Dr. John A. Boale 
In memory of their sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth Boale Arm- 
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strong, a sword, cape, Loyal Legion insignia, and two camp pho- 

tographs that once belonged to the latter’s husband, Capt. Rob- 

ert George Armstrong, a native of Westmoreland County, Penn- 

sylvania, and an officer in the United States Army from 1867 

until his death in 1893. Capt, Armstrong had served in the 

Dakotas, among other places, during the Sioux uprising of 1891. 
Borntraeger, Carl H., Pittsburgh 

Three oil paintings of the Jones and Laughlin steel mills by 
Aaron H. Gorson; an oil portrait of Andrew Carnegie by A. F. 
King; and a lithograph of Carnegie. 

Brownfield, R. L., Jr., Atlantic City, N. J. 

A brochure entitled The “Scotch-Irish” in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania (1905), by W. U. Hensel; Pennsylvania Democrat 
(Uniontown), April 19, 1842; Daily News Standard (Uniontown), 
July 4, 1896; Bucks County Intelligencer (Doylestown), June 29, 
1869; and one of the many reprints of the Ulster County Gazette 
(Kingston, N. Y.), January 4, 1800, reporting on the death and 
funeral of George Washington. 

Butcher, Rev. Charles S., Pittsburgh 

A notebook inscribed “A Church-Register of Births and Bap- 
tisms by Robt Ayres, from July 12th & forward in the Year of 
our Lord 1789.” This happily fills a gap in the society’s file of 
the original diaries of Robert Ayres, who came into southwestern 
Pennsylvania in 1786 as a Methodist itinerant preacher, and in 
1789 became an Episcopal clergyman serving congregations in 
the vicinity of Brownsville. 

Chester County Historical Society, West Chester 

Three account books of old Pittsburgh firms: one apparently 
kept by William Ebbs, merchant, and his successors, in the years 
from 1835 to 1871; the others those of Hampton, Smith & Co., 
wholesale dry goods merchants, for the period 1837-1850. Also a 
number of letters and papers relating to financial affairs and 
other aspects of the operations of the New Brighton (Pa.) Water 
Company from 1839 to 1845. 

Coles, Mrs. Elmer T., Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh city directories for the years 1837 and 1865-66. 
Crittenden, Mrs. William J., Sewickley 

On indefinite loan, through the courtesy of Mr. Henry Oliver 
Rea, a large framed oil painting of the “Capture of Fort Du- 
quesne” by H. Marcus Moran, which had previously been kept 
at the Blockhouse in the custody of the Fort Pitt Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Davis, Mrs, Elvert M., Fletcher, N. C. 

To the glass collection: a small gilt-edge glass plate with the 
inscription, “Duquesne Commandery No. 72 K. T. Pittsburgh 
U.S. A.” surrounding a picture of the Fort Pitt Blockhouse. 

Ewing, Charles M., Washington, Pa. 

Pamphlet, The First Souvenir Christmas Book of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, issued in 1894 under the stim- 
ulus of a community celebration, initiated by the society, of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of Pittsburgh 
as a borough. 
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Gary, Mrs. W. Eugene, Pittsburgh 
A History of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, April, 1891—May, 1951, compiled by the Historical 
Research Committee (Philadelphia, 1952). 
Goodman, Mrs. Rebecca, Pittsburgh 
Through Miss Laura Fruchs, a daybook with entries from April 
16 to October 9, 1856, presumably kept by John Heron, who was 
listed in the Pittsburgh city directory for that year as a lumber 
merchant at Penn and Hand streets. In it, besides lumber trans- 
actions, are found names of old families, business firms, and in- 
stitutions, including a certain not readily identifiable “Bethel 
Seminary.” 
Hartley, Mrs. Thomas R., Pittsburgh 
A well protected copy of The Independent Chronicle, and the 
Universal Advertiser (Boston), September 17, 1795, 
Haworth, Misses Lucy E. and M. M. Alice, Sewickley 
A file of the first Pittsburgh Orchestra’s individual concert 
programs, neatly bound and partly indexed by seasons, begin- 
ning with the fourth, 1898-99, and continuing, except for 1902-03, 
through the tenth, 1904-05. One notes with interest the names 
of the successive conductors, Victor Herbert and Emil Paur, and 
of such soloists as Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Kreisler, 
Kunitz, Zeisler, Homer, Bauer, Blauvelt, Powell, and Campanari. 
Henesey, Mrs. Edward, Pittsburgh 
An 1884 photograph of the N. B. Hogg house in Allegheny, Pa., 
taken by Dabbs, 174 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh; and engraved 
portraits of prominent early Fayette Countians—James E. 
Breading (1789-1863), Thomas R. Davidson (1814-1875), William 
Ewing (1769-1827), and William Hogg (1755-1841). 
Houts, Mrs. Hale, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Pittsburgher, Rev. T. Wilson Haynes, editor, September 
24, October 1, 15, 22, 1836; the Gospel Messenger (Mt. Morris, II1., 
and Huntingdon, Pa,), March 20, 1888. 
Howell, Katharine A., Connellsville 
As niece and executrix of the will of the late Louise Veech, 
granddaughter of James Veech: a copy of the latter’s Mononga- 
hela of Old (1892), with insertions including a number of maps 
and illustrations, the pamphlet on the same subject published by 
Judge Veech in 1858, and a newspaper transcription of his ad- 
dress on “Gist’s Settlement” delivered at Mount Braddock on 
July 4, 1859. 
Kerr, Mrs. Andrew E., Pittsburgh 
From the effects of her late husband, a lawyer, genealogist, 
and writer, an article of his on “Black Oak Levels,” a tract of 
land in Allegheny County north of Pittsburgh; and a copy of 
Samuel T, Wiley’s History of Monongalia County, West Virginia 
(1883), which once briefly embraced a part of southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
Langsdale, Mrs. Mabel T., Pittsburgh 
A pamphlet entitled The Story of a Mountain Railroad, writ- 
ten by her son, the late Franklin J. Langsdale, and published by 
the Somerset (Pa.) Daily American in 1952. It is an exception- 
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ally well written and informative account of the short-line 
Pittsburgh, Westmoreland & Somerset Railroad, based on re- 
searches made on the spot by the author, as a student of history 
and journalism at the University of Pittsburgh, before his un- 
timely death in an airplane crash on September 21, 1948. 
Manley, Mrs. Sarah, Pittsburgh 
A number of publications, including: a pamphlet, Prominent 
Men and Presidential Favorites of 1888, issued in connection 
with the Ohio centennial celebration that year; copies of the 
Ladies’ Repository for January, 1864, and October, 1870, the for- 
mer containing a table of statistics of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (including the Pittsburgh Conference), and an article 
presenting brief biographies and portraits of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Morrison, Mrs. Robert G., Pittsburgh 
In memory of her sister, the late Elizabeth L. C. Weimer, eight 
quilts of the Civil War period. 
Nevin, Mrs, Daniel E., Sewickley 
Additions to her previous gifts of materials relating to Col. 
John I. Nevin, Union army officer in the Civil War and Pitts- 
burgh newspaper publisher, including two notebooks, one con- 
taining an interesting account of his incarceration in Libby 
Prison; a small pouchful of hand-carved chessmen made by the 
prisoners; his commissions; some Confederate currency; tin- 
types and photographs of him in the service and in later life. 
Oakley, Thornton, Villanova 
A handsomely bound copy of Lippincoti’s Monthly Magazine 
for June, 1888, containing an article by his father, John M. 
Oakley, entitled “From Libby to Freedom,” and based on a letter 
written by him in 1862 describing his escape from the aforesaid 
Confederate prison. 
Oliver, Augustus K., Pittsburgh 
A copy of the Pittsburg Daily Dispatch for December 15, 1855; 
a souvenir program of Pittsburgh’s celebration of the Fourth of 
July in 1902, attended by President Theodore Roosevelt and other 
notables; menus of a luncheon and a dinner given that day in 
Roosevelt’s honor by Henry Clay Frick and United States Attor- 
ney-General Philander C. Knox, respectively; a holograph letter 
from ex-President Grover Cleveland regretfully declining an in- 
vitation to attend this Pittsburgh celebration; and a letter 
dated December 30, 1911, from William H. Davis, postmaster at 
Pittsburgh, to the donor’s father, United States Senator George 
T. Oliver, announcing, in effect, the end of the relatively brief 
period during which the United States Post Office Department 
had mistakenly dropped the “h” in its “Pittsburg” postmarks. 
Osmer, Gilbert G., Pittsburgh 
A handsomely engraved certificate of indebtedness issued in 
the amount of five hundred dollars by the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition Society to Armstrong Bros. & Co. at an unspecified 
date prior to January 1, 1896. 
Pittsburgh Chapter, Early American Glass Club 
To the glass collection: an early Pittsburgh flint, pressed, cov- 
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ered compote of about 1845, presented as a mark of appreciation 
of the society’s provision of a meeting place and related fa- 
cilities for the chapter’s monthly meetings. 

Scaife, Alan M., Pittsburgh 

Two items marking the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
the Scaife Company, “Pittsburgh’s Oldest Manufacturing Firm,” 
in 1802: one, a medallion presenting contrasting views of the 
Point in 1802 and 1952; and the other, a book entitled Scaife 
Company and the Scaife Family, compiled by Will and Maxine 
Schoyer (Pittsburgh, 1952). 

Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 

A mahogany-on-oak sofa made in Philadelphia about 1790; 

two Queen Anne walnut-veneer card tables made about 1710. 
Strong, Mrs, George S., Sewickley 

A brass tomahawk with the inscriptions “Capt M S” on one 
face and “Gt J S Esq” on the other; an old spearhead; and a 
Civil War officer’s ceremonial sword and sheath. 

Todd, William T., Jr., Pittsburgh 

Brochure, The Story of Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa., 1952, celebrating the 60th anniversary of the company. 
Vodrey, William H., Jr., East Liverpool, O. 

An autographed copy of his and R. Max Gard’s history of The 
Sandy and Beaver Canal (East Liverpool Historical Society, 
1952). 

Warren, Mrs. C. S. Leonir, N. C. 

A record book of the Spanish-American War inscribed, “First 
Sergeants Book of Roll Calls, Fatigue, Guard and Camp Details, 
and Police Duty of the members of C. I, 5th Regiment, Penn’a 
Vol. Inf.,—R. M. Linton, First Sergeant.” This company was re- 
cruited at Somerset, Pa., mobilized at Mt. Gretna, Pa., and dur- 
ing the period covered by this record, August and September, 
1898, was successively encamped at Chickamauga, Ga., and Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Workmaster, Wallace F., Mt. Lebanon 

A presentation copy of a book entitled Continuing the Histori- 
cal Narrative of Bethel Presbyterian Church, Bethel, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1776-1951, with the Story of the Year-through Celebra- 
tion of the 175th Anniversary (Pittsburgh, 1952). 

Young, Allan K., Avalon 

A considerable collection of old almanacs, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and manuscripts relating to Western Pennsylvania, the 
state as a whole, and a few other states—all too numerous and 
varied for listing here. The manuscripts, comprising some 
fifty documents relating to the enlistment and equipment of 
New Hampshire recruits for the United States Army during the 
War of 1812, have been transferred to the New Hampshire State 
Historical Society, with the consent of the donor, for permanent 
preservation and maximum usefulness. 

Zug, Miss Emma, Pittsburgh 

An exceptionally authentic and attractive framed oil painting 
of the Point in Pittsburgh, done by her grandfather, George 
Breed, about 1825, and lately renovated at her expense. 









































Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 
district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society’s work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 


ALuminum Company OF AMERICA 
Coton1aL Trust Company 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK CoMPANY 
Duouesne Licut Company 
Fie.ity Trust Company 
| FoLLANSBEE STEEL CorPORATION 
GimseL BroTHERS 
GutF O1r CorporaTION 
Harsison-WaLKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HEPPENSTALL CoMPANY 
JosepH Horne Company 
Husparp AND CoMPANY 
Jones AND LauGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 
KauFMANN’s DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matruews anp Company 
MackinTosH-HEMPHILL CoMPANY 
MELion Nationa BANK AND Trust CoMPANy 
O.iver IRon AND STEEL CorPoRATION 
Prop.es First Nationa BANK AND TRusT CoMPANY 
PirrsBuRGH AND Lake Erie RarLroaD CoMPANY 
PirrspurGH ConsoLipATION CoaL CoMPANY 
W. P. Snyper AND CoMPANY 
SomErs, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 





Union Nationat Bank 
Unirep States STEEL Company 








AUGUST CLOSING 


The library, museum, and offices of the Society in the Histori- 
cal Building, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 (Museum 
1-7000) will be closed from Saturday, August 1, through Monday, 
August 31, 1953. 


Until and after that period, the usual open hours will be ob- 
served—that is, from 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
day, and from 10 A.M. to noon, Saturday, the principal holidays 


excepted. 











